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Tre/ace. 

/AL WA YS read the preface to a bookj 
taking it to be^ so to speak^ a go- 
between the author and myself ; the 
writer having somewhat to say in his preface 
which concerns the book but which he cannot 
express in its pages. There might be a 
pleasing volume put together consisting of a 
collection of prefaces ; though on second 
thought I see I am wrongs that such a selec- 
tion would be but deadly lively^ for a good 
preface should form an intrinsic part of the 
work to which it is prefixed and therefore 
should not be torn therefrom; if it be a 
bad preface the less we see of it the better 
we shall be pleased. 

In a preface the author of a volume^ how- 
^ ever stately and sedate it may bCy feels 
^^, himself at liberty to talk to his reader 
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Preface 

casually and in confidence. I love those fine 
crusted old prefaces^ in which the author 
addressed himself to the ^'^^ gentle reader ^^ 
the ** kind reader ^^ the " learned reader ^^ 
the " indulgent reader " and others. Those 
prefaces which while bespeaking the good- 
will of the public not seldom contrived to 
insinuate that the public would be an ass 
if it did not perceive the merits of the great 
work now placed before it. In fact the 
art of preface writing seems to be in a 
decline^ chiefly by reason of the authors 
being aware that folk to-day are in too great 
a hurry — even over their books — to devote 
any time or attention to a mere preface. 

But a preface is useful^ as I have saidy 
as a go-between the author and the reader ^ 
gentle or otherwise ; in it the nervous author 
can forestall criticism by abusing himself 
by acknowledging that he is a miserable sin- 
ner and by hinting that the reader couldj 
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an he would^ have written a far finer 
hook himself. But^ chiefly to my mindy a 
preface is to be used for the explaining the 
purposes of the work to which it is attached^ 
and it is for this that I have written a 
preface to these papers. They first saw the 
light in the pages of " The Academy and 
Literature/' from which by kind permission 
they are reprinted^ and are simply the book- 
talk of a book-lover^ that and nothing more. 
I venture to send them out into the world 
in collected form^ encouraged by the many 
friendly and kindly letters I have received 
from fellow book-lovers during the appear- 
ance of the papers in the journal above 
mentioned. I would only say to my readers : 
be kind to a fellow book-lover who means 

you no ill. 

E. G. O. 
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IT is pitiable to realise that I devote 
about one-third of my life to sleep, 
bearing in mind that there are hun- 
dreds, thousands, hundreds of thou- 
sands of books that I would read an' I could 
find the time. Though the doctor bids me 
not do so, I always read at meal-times, prefer- 
ring a book to any other table comrade. At 
breakfast I prop my volume up against the 
coflFee-pot ; at luncheon and at dinner I 
defy the club law that no book shall on any 
account be taken from the library, always 
having an open volume beside me. Until 
quite recent days I adhered to my rule that 
no unread volume should find a place upon 
my bookshelves. In one comer of my study 
there always stood a pile, sometimes small. 
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sometimes large, of books awaiting qualifi- 
cation for room upon a shelf. But a recent 
small access of means has enabled me to 
purchase if not all, at any rate most of the 
books I desire ; my spirit is weak and now 
my rule is honoured in the breach. Alas, as 
I look along my shelves, many volumes stare 
out, crying " Come, read me," and so will I, 
if time permit. Time is a tyrant. 



Room for my books, room ! Space is a 
t3nrant which you can no more expand than 
you can time. I do not like those new- 
fangled bookshelves, which you buy in slices 
and pile up. They are not genuine, some- 
how ; they are too official ; I could never 
grow fond of them as I do of my old shelves, 
old-fashioned shelves, which are difficult to 
adjust. Nor could I ever come to like 
shelves with glass fronts to keep my books 
clean. I'm a dirty old man, I confess, as 
regards my books, and have no house- 
keeperly hatred of dust. My gilt-edged 
volumes, which fear no dust, are not nearly 
so dear to my heart as are those whose gilt- 
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less pages slowly grow grey as time advances ; 
I love to see my old friends growing grey 
together with myself, the white hairs on my 
head and the dust upon my books increasing 
in company. 



Does not every lover of books suflFer pangs 
from this limited space of time allotted us 
for our earthly reading, hoping that else- 
where there may be granted us leisure and 
and libraries unlimited? Is that a profane 
thought ? I trust not, for it is one in which 
I daily indulge. I have tried over and over 
again to set down some course of reading 
which I may hope to completeaf only a few 
more years be granted me, but always to no 
purpose. A reference in one book to the 
pages of another is a temptation to stray from 
the straight path, which I never can resist. 
A book-shop window, still more a book-shop 
shelf, disturbs alike my conscience and my 
purse. Desultory reading I Indeed I have 
been a desultory reader ever since the days 
when at school I appeared in the dim old 
class-room with my task unperformed. Nor 
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do I repent of my habit, nor would I amend 
my way even if I could. A desultory reader 
have I been and such will I remain. 
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II 



I DO not know that I have ever cordially 
welcomed the coming of Christmas ; 
when a child it meant to me welcome 
presents, too few, and the unwelcome 
advent of grown-up relations, too many in 
number. To the "me *' of to-day it brings 
with it little of merriment and only too 
great a stirring of memories of past times 
and past friends. As for Christmas books, 
they have always to me borne an air of rather 
forced and unreal joviality ; " Here,*' they 
say, ** let us eat, drink and be merry, no 
matter how little appetite we may have, for 
it is the custom so to do. This our fathers 
have done before us, so let us follow in their 
footsteps." But do we know quite so much 
as we think we do about the ways of those 
who have gone before ? I read of Eliza- 
bethan London as a picturesque country 
town, but I know that there was another side 
to London life and that Shakespeare's city 
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was a sink, a "stench-pot/' an insanitary, 
unsavoury dwelling-place ; the streets ill- 
paved, ill-lit and ill-frequented. We hear 
and read too much of the happy side of by- 
gone life and see too much of the drab 
dreariness of the life of to-day. 



So with the Christmas books that are thrust 
beneath my nose by my bookseller, who 
should know better than to endeavour to 
tempt me with such pale, ineflFectual sweet- 
meats ; I cannot digest them. I read them 
not, so how can I know their taste ? Per- 
haps I am altogether wrong, I often am ; but 
may I not have my anttas others have their 
pro Christmas sentiment ? And the Christ- 
mas books of to-day are not as those of 
yesterday ; I do not refer so much to the 
verbal contents as to the pictorial ; Christmas 
literature for young folks should not be illus- 
trated with high art pictures, should not 
contain anything approaching the " precious." 
For young folks? Are there now any 
Christmas stories — Christmassy stories — ^for 
the oldsters ? I see none, I hope there are 
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none ; I can be merry when I will, not when 
others will me to be so ; I can no more 
pump up smiles over forced fun than I can 
tears over false sentiment. But perhaps I 
grow crusty with the passing years, not 
mellow. 



Truly I think I will dine alone on Christ- 
mas day in my almost empty club, with the 
book of my choice beside me. What shall 
it be ? I think maybe a volume of sensible, 
humorous Miss Austen. I dare not call 
her Jane, I could not have done so to her 
face, why should I now ? How sensible she 
is, and what a fund of humour ever ready at 
her call ! I shall dine in good company 
and shall laugh and be merry with the best 
of good comrades. Nor shall I envy those 
who sit around " groaning " boards, who bore 
and are bored with old jokes and savourless 
tales. And as for Christmas books, well, I 
shall buy just one, to send across the seas to 
a little niece I have never seen, whose 
childish eyes have not— I hope — ^been opened 
to the hoUowness of much of the world's 
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merriness. But, there, I — egomet — am an 
old bachelor, and perhaps had I a wife and 
children I should see with their eyes and see 
clearer. 
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III 

MY visits to the reading-room of 
the British Museum are vari- 
able in their frequency and in 
their length ; it may be once 
in a month that I go in to look up some fact, 
which too often turns out to be a fancy ; it 
may be that day after day I resort to that 
busy beehive of a room — to pursue a coiu-se 
of reading ? Not at all, merely to browse at 
my own sweet will on various books on 
various subjects. It is the finest literary 
lounge in the world, save that the chairs 
might be more comfortable, the atmosphere 
less turbid, and that a fire is lacking. To 
sit beside a fire is half the art of reading, any 
way in the winter. 



What then do I read there and why do I 
not always browse by my own fireside or at the 
club ? I ask myself these questions, without 
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the slightest intention of attempting the im- 
possible task of answering them, except in 
so far as to say that I desert my usual haunts 
and I read what I like simply because I choose 
so to do. Why make my life dreary and 
dull by determining to read such-and-such 
subjects or such-and-such works ? I do not 
earn my living by my learning — I live to 
read, not read to live. Life is given us for 
enjojmient, so I read what I believe I will 
enjoy. If I take up a work, which I am 
told by everyone I should read, and find it 
not to my taste, I lay it down. Great names 
and great books do not appeal to me : I 
read — what I choose to read. Why not ? 



As for the firequenters of the Reading- 
room, what curious folk many of them are. 
I am often tempted to tap this or that one 
on the shoulder, asking, in a discreet whisper, 
"Why do you read that book? Is it for 
pleasure or for livelihood ? " And I some- 
times long to demand the name and nature 
of the woman on my right or the man upon 
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my left. Why do the gentler sex burden 
themselves with what, I understand, are 
called reticules, and what are the contents 
of those mystery bags ? One old lady, I 
have been told, bears a famous name,4i¥M C^^ 
in a garret and makes the reading-room her 
living-place, poor soul. Another laborious- 
ly copies the coloured prints from ancient 
tomes. Another sleeps all day, at any rate 
is always asleep when I notice her. Does 
she spend her nights poring over books and 
burning the midnight candle? Others are 
young, fresh, pretty, rays of sunshine in the 
dusky room. 



The men are as varied and as provocative 
of curiosity ; blacks and pale-faces, young and 
old, smart and snufiy, casuals and regulars. 
I sometimes long for the magician's wand 
that would lay bare to me the lives of those 
who read around me, for how strange a 
Biographical Dictionary it would obtain me 
material. Perhaps some day a writer of 
genius — genius means insight — ^will give to 
the world a Biographical Dictionary of the 
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Unknown ; how far more illuminating it 
would be than any of the volumes on the 
shelves containing "Biographical." Auto- 
biography fascinates : biography too often 
misleads. 



Odd volumes of ancient periodicals afford 
me much enjo3mient ; and they make me sad, 
too. What millions of words, written and 
once read, now lying dead ; good matter 
much of it, full of quaint conceits, exploded 
beliefs, stories of dead people and dead 
places. If I were ever condemned to live 
alone beyond the pale, and had choice given 
of only a few books, I verily believe I would 
select a set of old volumes of a Magazine, 
the Gentleman's probably. Lived 1 to be 
a hundred I should not exhaust their treas- 
ures. Or would the Quarterly or the Edin- 
burgh or Blackwood's suit me better ? The 
case can never arise, so I will not worry to 
determine. As for the usual selections 
under such fancy circumstances — the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Homer, Dante, and 
other "best books" — away with them ! 
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I am going up to the Reading Room to- 
day, utterly without purpose ; I shall take 
down a volume or two from the open shelves ; 
I shall fill up, perhaps, a slip or two with 
the names of books at which, when received, 
I may not look ; I shall roam about, with 
careful footfall and staid demeanour, peering 
at those who read, conjecturing, wondering ; 
I shall lunch off a shilling dijeuner at a dirty 
little foreign restaurant, and in the misty 
evening shall saunter to the club, filled with 
contentment, even though I may have read 
not one line. There is art and pleasure in 
pretending to read, just as some folk find the 
same in pretending to be virtuous. 
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IV 



I READ in bed — in fact there are 
certain books which I do not care to 
peruse elsewhere. Time and again, 
when sleep-hour has struck, have I 
scanned my shelves in doubt as to what 
volume I should carry to my bedroom. 
Usually I have come back to the same select 
few. Thackeray has named " Montaigne's 
Essays " and " Howell's Letters " as com- 
panionable bed-books ; as to the latter I 
agree, but the former has always been a difl&- 
culty to me : I realise that he is charming, 
but for me he has no charm. Which then 
are my bed-books ? 



Thackeray himself holds an honoured 
place. " The Roundabout Papers " were 
bom for bed-reading ; so were " The Four 
Georges," so too his "Letters"; no one 
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knows how to chat so well as he did, and 
often has he talked me to sleep. For I read 
until my eyes will no longer keep open, 
until I no longer understand my author, 
until the words run one into the other ; then, 
close the volume and extinguish the candle ; 
no gas or electric glare for me. Lamb is 
another perfect bed-fellow ; Coleridge's 
"Table Talk,'' Cowley's "Essays" and 
Bacon's, Shakespeare, Keats, FitzGerald's 
" Letters " and Hawthorne's ; all these. 
Many novels too have I read in bed — Gold- 
smith, Fielding, Miss Austen, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Peacock, Hawthorne, TroUope, 
Marryat, Borrow, Carleton, Charlotte Brontg, 
Conrad, Morrison and many another. Old 
plays too. Above all, biographies and auto- 
biographies, the latter more particularly, 
new and not new. 



I know no line of reason which I apply to 
my bed-reading, which is ruled by reason 
just as much as is the world — and no more. 
I read, no matter how late be the hour at 
which I go to rest. On the other hand. 
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often have I betaken me to bed, preferring 
to read there to doing so m my arm-chair. 
In the winter of all the seasons is bed-reading 
commendable. How cosy a warm bed, a 
soft pillow, a glowing fire, my candle and 
my book. Let no man say that he has ex- 
hausted the pleasures of life who has not read 
in bed on a frosty winter night. As to 
women — I do not fancy bed-books appeal to 
them, at least, so I judge from the replies of 
the few to whom I have ventured to speak 
on the subject : women are seldom literary 
browsers. Once even I read right through 
the night, the book " The Virginians." The 
early dawn — it was summer — knocked at my 
window and bade me extinguish my little 
light, which I did, read on, rose at my accus- 
tomed hour, and none the worse. Probably, 
none the better? Certainly I had done 
well ; had I slept I might have dreamt, of 
what who can tell ? Better a good book in 
the hand than a bad dream in the brain. 



It is ten o'clock ! To bed ! Here is my 
candle, here is — no, I have yet to choose my 
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book. Which shall it be? Shelley's 
" Letters/' no ; de Quincey, no ; Carlyle, 
no ; Miss Edgeworth, NO ; ah, " Lavengro/' 
yes ! Good night. But — not good night to 
my book ; I will journey for an hour or so 
yet with lusty George along English lanes, 
or across Irish bogs, or up Edinburgh crags, 
or over Welsh hills, and then — good night 
for him and me. 
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BEFORE now I have stayed for 
Christmastide with an old parson 
in his Essex parsonage. Parson, 
how far better sounding a word 
than' clergyman. He is a quaint soul, a 
widower, a lover of books and learning, an 
erudite gardener, a hard-working pastor, a 
" painful " preacher, to use an old-time 
word in the oM-time fashion. His home at 
Christmas exactly fits my taste ; no out- 
rageous jollity, no forced merriment ; only 
a wee turkey and a wee pudding, upon which 
his masterfiil housekeeper insists ; a bottle 
of good wine ; a seemly show of holly and 
mistletoe boughs. 



It has often been matter of wonderment to 
me how my friend contrives to keep his brain 
from rust, living as he does in a mental 
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Sahara. The nearest gentlefolk are six 
miles distant and unsympathetic ; the neigh- 
bouring farmers are no company for him. 
His only companions are his books and most 
of these are more curious than rare. Books 
of gardencraft are one of his joys, ancient 
volumes many of them, with plates of 
grotesque clipped hedges, of fantastic land- 
scapes, of designs for sun-dials and fountains. 
Literary garden-books are also his delight, 
and he knows by heart Francis Bacon's 
prose poem on gardens. Then, too, he has 
a pretty turn for Latin verse ; I do believe 
he only appreciates British poets as provid- 
ing raw material for hexameters and penta- 
meters, which he composes and shows to no 
one save myself, who of Latin am no critic. 



Of novels he reads only those by Miss 
Austen and Thackeray, who, he always 
avers, should have lived contemporaneous 
and have mated. He loves their humour, 
but most of all he loves Thackeray's ser- 
mons, of which that writer preaches a many 
both in his stories and his essays. " Esmond " 
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and "The Virginians" are his chiefest de- 
lights, his prime favourites ; he cannot 
understand that anyone should wish other- 
wise than that Esmond should marry his 
dear lady, whom he declares to be the 
sweetest woman in all fiction, with the pos- 
sible exception of Fielding's Amelia. Bea- 
trix he does not favour until she becomes 
old and wicked, when she is, he says, so 
witty that almost she persuades him that 
good women are insipid. But he does not 
expect always to be taken literally. 



I have visited him in winter and in sum- 
mer, bringing him, he tells me, all that he 
desires to have of London. Christmas in 
his snug parsonage affects me ; he is sin- 
cerely, simply pious ; we tramp out early in 
the misty morning air to church on Christmas 
day, and again later, the school children in 
the choir singing the old-world carols and 
the parson preaching an old-world sermon. 
Then, back along the country road to the 
mid-day meal in the cheery parlour, looking 
out upon the wintry garden ; a blazing fire 
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upon the hearth, a snowy cloth, old-fashion- 
ed silver and glass, the turkey and the 
pudding and the wine ; afterward old- 
fashioned high chairs by the fireside and a 
cigar. Then chat, recollections of school 
and Oxford ; perchance a nap. Could 
Christmastide be better spent ? 
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VI 



WHETHER or not the days of 
my youth were spent in vain 
reading I sometimes try to 
decide. I have little Latin 
and less Greek, am but a poor hand at French 
and of German have I none. Therefore is 
my reading confined to books written in the 
English tongue and does not that su$ce for 
one little life ? Had I endeavoured to be- 
come a Greek or Latin scholar I must needs 
have neglected the tongue of the land of my 
birth. Of the Latins and the Greeks I know 
sufl&cient for enjoyment, having quite a nod- 
ding acquaintance with Homer, Euripides, 
Plato, Herodotus, Aristotle, Ovid, Tacitus, 
Caesar — and one or two others. Of the 
literatures of France and Germany I have 
read much in translations and about them a 
deal in critical histories. What then have 
I lost and gained by this my ignorance ? 
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I have lost a knowledge and appreciation 
of the styles of various famous men of letters 
of the old days and of the present ; but then 
my little knowledge has enabled me to un- 
derstand their matter. As for those who 
own style only, I care not for them — what 
worth is a cloak without a body? I have 
gained in this that I have read more than 
most men in the literature of my own country. 

Humble as is my library, if so big a name is 
not too pompous for so small a collection of 
books, there are many volumes now on my 
shelves that I have not yet read and I some- 
times ask myself if ever I shall have time so 
to do. Yes, I think that on the whole I may 
rest content with my reading being limited 
to one tongue and that tongue the noblest of 
them all. In what branch of literature can 
I not read of the best and highest ? Poetry, 
fiction, history, theology, drama, philosophy, 
letters, criticism, biography, are there 
not of the best of all these in the 
English speech? And is not life only 
too short to read in this one tongue all 
that one would read, or even half or 
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a quarter ? Do others feel that sense of 
despair that enters me so often as I stand in 
a great library, and, looking around, realise 
how much there is that I would and should 
read an I had the years to do so ? 



Was it right that I should have been left 
as a boy to read those books I delighted in 
rather than those which in the general opinion 
would have been most profitable to me ?' Of 
course the usual run of children's books were 
put in my way, Hans Andersen, " Robinson 
Crusoe," " The Pilgrim's Progress," " Gulli- 
ver," and so forth, firm friends still all of 
them. What more I wanted I chose out for 
myself: making acquaintance as the years 
went by with Reade, Thackeray, Byron, 
Shakespeare, Addison, Pope, many others, 
most of them still friends or acquaintances. 
At school my teachers worked their hardest 
to make me dislike Gray, Macaulay, Shakes- 
peare, Coleridge, and some others, but luckily 
I loved them for themselves, and no amount 
of lesson-work could render them distasteful. 
For good or ill I sought out my friends for 
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myself, have kept and loved them, and have 
gained good from them. Am I singular in 
all this? I doubt if any one of us all is 
singular in anything ; we are all so dismally 
similar. Similar in our good ways and our 
bad ways. 
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VII 

I DO not quite understand, or agree 
with so far as I do understand, the 
sentimental regrets so often ex- 
pressed, especially in works of fiction, 
for schoolboy days. Lapse of time, may-be, 
blunts the memories of many of us, smooth- 
ing down the rough places of the past, the 
while the uneasy things of to-day loom large. 
But for myself, many things as I may have 
forgotten, I still recall only too vividly the 
discomforts of school. The place in which 
my schooldays were laid was indeed pleas- 
ant ; beneath the shadow of lofty minster- 
towers ; in the cloisters where of old monks 
walked, talked, laved themselves and would 
doubtless have slept but for precautionary 
peepholes supplied by the cunning architect : 
in old chambers and dim halls and vaulted 
rooms. What more could a lover of books 
and of ancient days desire ? To wander 
through the grey minster aisles, worshipping 
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at the shrines of dead kings and queens, 
poets, painters and statesmen ; on a rainy 
day, when sports, thank heaven, were im- 
possible, to loiter in the cloisters, book in 
hand ; to listen at eventide to the chorus of 
the crows returning to rest. 



The lack of human sjrmpathy was that for 
which I thirsted in vain. I was a mere unit, 
a cypher rather, among hundreds. Why 
should any master choose me out, to make 
my way easy, to lighten burdens which I 
utterly abhorred, to teach my intelligence, 
guide my desires ? Surely I was only one 
of many such boys, lonely, yet seeking com- 
panions, eager to read, yet fed with husks. 
How hateful to me the dreary routine of the 
lessons, so much to learn by heart, so little 
appeal to the head. Most of what was 
drummed into me at school I have striven to 
forget, that which I still treasure I taught 
myself to value. It is often urged as part of 
the value of a public school education that 
boys gain friends who will be valued in after 
life. I did not do so — do many ? The only 
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friends I had then and still retain were 
books — books I chose, not those which were 
put into my hand. 



Unexpected and expected volumes were 
among my boy friends. Marryat I loved 
dearly, not for adventures* sake, but chiefly 
*' Jacob Faithful'* and "Japhet,*' for their 
pictures of town and country life ; Dickens 
I cared not for, he was to be a friend of 
maturer days ; Macaulay's History, Brown- 
ing, of all poets for a boy, especially in those 
days when he was not worshipped so freely 
as he came to be in later times ; Cellini's 
Autobiography ; Pepys' ; such were a few of 
my boyhood's books, in addition to those of 
childhood. 



Boys as a rule read as little as do men and 
women, which is meant as no sneer but as a 
statement of sad fact. I used to think that 
most men loved books and read them ; I 
now know that book lovers are few, a few 
thousands at most among the millions. It is 



^ 
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easy to stray over the borders of the book 
world and to talk with those to whom great 
writers are at most mere names. If men 
would but dare to confess, it would be found 
that not one in a thousand has ever read 
Shakespeare. It is partly because of this 
that the Bible has had so vast an influence 
upon our tongue ; it is the one book which 
all men have heard read even if they have 
not read it for themselves. 



Are boys better oflF at school to-day than 
they were in my time ? I doubt it, judging 
by the little I have heard. Boys are still 
taught in flocks by shepherds who know not 
their sheep except by name. To each 
master every boy is alike, must be taught 
alike, punished alike. Then when the boys 
grow up they prate about the dear dead days 
of school — and drive their own offspring 
through the same mill-grind. Thus it seems 
ever to have been, likely ever to be, only 
here and there a voice calling in the wilder- 
ness, awakening profitless echoes. 
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VIII 

A FRIEND in the North sent me 
once the pretty present of a 
paper-knife, pretty in itself and 
pretty also in the kindly good- 
will that inspired the gift. It is a home- 
made paper-knife, certainly a case of home- 
made's best. I possess many paper-knives, 
though no collector, just as I own many 
pipes ; but I only use one habitually, and 
that one my pretty present. Paper-knives 
vary in appearance, ability and character, as 
do men and women. Some are merely or- 
namental, uncomfortable to the hand and 
destructive to books. My favourite is of 
wood ; a long, slim, well-bred, book-respect- 
ing article, which would never roughly rend 
a page or hurt the hand that caresses it. 



True book-lovers delight to sit down to 
the cutting of a volume, though the pleasure 
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does not always arise from the same cause. 
Some of us cut straight through from cover 
to cover, then read from first page, sometimes 
to the last ; others of us — ^we book-lovers 
are brethren, though we diflFer as brothers 
ever have done — ^taste almost every page as 
it opens. For myself I am betwixt and be- 
tween, cutting away with all due caution and 
proper care ; then when a word or a line 
catches my fancy I stay my hand, reading 
awhile — a line, a paragraph, perhaps a page. 



But in this matter as in all others I am no 
slave to routine. When 1 am cutting an old 
friend, maybe disguised in a new dress, no 
sense of curiosity persuades me to pause ; 
when my task is completed I settle down 
cosily in the comer of my old chair and re- 
read, calmly content and certain of what 
pleasiure I shall find. Then, too, I deal with 
different classes of books in diverse ways ; a 
history, for example, I sometimes, in fact 
usually, cut from end to end, never pausing 
to taste ; of a volume of poetry, I sip the 
sweets as I go on ; essays tempt me not sel- 
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dom to read a page or two on my way, and 
so forth. 



Thin paper books are troublesome to cut 
without disaster ; so, likewise, are those, too 
common nowadays, printed upon what is a near 
cousin to blotting-paper. Badly bound vol- 
umes, that groan and creak as they are open- 
ed, are queer customers to deal with ; most 
periodicals — wire-bound abominations — are 
hateful, and the sincere paper-knife with 
difficulty restrains itself from doing them a 
damage. For paper-knives have their little 
tempers and must not be dealt with as ii they 
had no feelings. Handle them roughly and 
they will be revenged upon you ; be tender 
to them and they will be gentle ; they are 
responsive to kindliness, docile when used 
with respect. Has a paper-knife eirer written 
its autobiography? It would make good 
reading. 
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IX 



J HAVE recently been browsing in bed 
upon " Barchester Towers '' and 
"The Three Clerks." How old- 
fashioned these stories of Trollope 
are compared with those of some of his con- 
temporaries, say with those of Thackeray 
and Dickens. The immortals never grow 
old ; it is to be feared then that Trollope 
will not prove to be an immortal ; in fact I 
fancy he never thought that he was such. 
To him letters were a mere means of earning 
money : he had no artistic emotions that 
drove him to express himself by means of 
his pen. Had he been able to paint pic- 
tures that would sell or to compose music 
that would prove acceptable he would doubt- 
less have done such work for a consideration. 



For many years I refused to read Trollope, 
for I had perused his ineflfable life of 
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Thackeray in the " English Men of Letters." 
It angered me, as it must have done — did in 
fact — everyone who loved and honoured 
Thackeray. Who was this bourgeois, jog- 
trotting Trollope, that he should set himself 
up to preach upon idleness with Thackeray's 
life as text ? Every genius is in his own way 
industrious, but every man of industry is not 
a genius — Trollope for one. Another work 
that angered me was his Autobiography, in 
which indeed he did himself scant justice. 
He was not altogether the money-seeking 
hack he there made himself out to be. 



He can be quite amusing, as for example 
in the character and adventures of Charley 
Tudor in " The Three Clerks " ; he can 
touch sentiment deftly and pathos deeply on 
occasion, as is shown by some of the inci- 
dents and descriptions in " Barchester 
Towers.' ' But his moments are few and fer 
between, and if his work have a value for 
future generations it will not be as fiction 
but as fact, for he painted the manners of his 
time very truly and minutely. He lived in 
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an interesting era, the parting of the ways 
between the old days and the new ; in his 
pages we travel by train and by coach ; duel- 
ling is a mode of days near past ; the tele- 
graph is an innovation ; the country round 
London then is suburban now, and so forth. 



But he is old-fashioned, and much as I 
love many old fashions and many old- 
fashioned writers, TroUope annoys me. 
Thackeray can call a pause, preach to his 
readers and chat of his puppets, without 
disturbing our equanimity or destroying the 
illusion of the narrative ; TroUope jars upon 
me rudely when he plays such pranks and 
he plays them only too frequently. Then 
when TroUope is in need of a name for a 
medical man he will probably call him Dr. 
Cureall, or by some such title ; a hard-up 
baronet will be Sir Penniless Lackall ; a 
profligate peer, Lord Moraless ; a talkative 
landlady Mrs. Man3rwords, and so on ! This 
trick I can forgive in Dickens — I could for- 
give him almost anything, save the, to me, 
unreal sentiment of some of his death-bed 
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scenes and some of his straw-stuflFed gentle- 
folk. I suppose it comes to just this, that I 
can forgive much to those I love and little 
to those I do not love. Trollope I do not 
love, and I fear me never shall do so, much 
as I should like to be at peace with all 
writers. 



It is of course wrong of me to allow dis- 
like for the personality of a writer to 
influence me in my judgment of or liking for 
his work. But though this may be the best 
of all possible worlds for a bookman, it is 
not perfect. Trollope is a thought too good 
in his own opinion, a little too much of a 
would-be saint to be lovable to this sinner. 
Thackeray and Dickens I love for their 
broad humanity and their soft hearts ; I am 
sure either of them would have lent me a 
guinea if I had gone to them in time of 
trouble. Trollope would have looked me 
up and down through his spectacles, would 
have demanded if my way of life were thor- 
oughly methodical, and on receiving my 
truthful answer would have written me down 
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a miserable sinner. Sinner I am, but not 
miserable. I verily believe he could have 
found it in his heart to have forgiven any 
sinner an he had been a man of method. 
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X 



THE hour, the place, and the book, 
all must be in accord if I am to 
appreciate rightly the worth of 
any writer's work. I remember, 
for example, that I made several attempts 
to read " Lavengro *' before I succeeded in 
making way with that fascinating book. It 
was not the fault of the book or mine ; it 
was simply that the hour, the place and the 
book were never in accord until that third or 
fourth triumphant effort. I recall well the 
occasion. It was upon a dank, dreary, muddy 
November day in London ; I had been to 
pay a visit to a sick friend and had walked 
from her house, through dripping streets, to 
the club ; the pavements were slippery, the 
horses splashed the mud around, the wind 
was cold and raw, the lights shone dismally 
through the mistiness. 

How very welcome were the warmth and 
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bright cheerfulness of the club library. I 
turned over the magazines on the big round 
table, glanced at the new books, peered out 
of the window at the foggy river and the 
dim line of lamps along the Embankment, 
shrugged my shoulders at the old member 
who was peacefully snoring before one of 
the blazing fires, and turned to look over the 
nearest shelves. There stood the works of 
George Borrow, not many, but how much. 
Again will I attack " Lavengro,'' said I to 
myself, and picking out the volume I went 
across the room and settled down before 
another fire, well out of ear-range of Mr. 
Snorer. 



I read steadily from the beginning and 
soon to my delight was caught in the toils. 
East Anglia, Ireland, Scotland, highways 
and byways, London. Dinner was no in- 
terruption for I took my book with me. 
Each time as I re-read " Lavengro '* I en- 
deavour to decide which passages are most 
fascinating ; at that first reading the portions 
concerning the adventures in London most 
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appealed to me. With " Lavengro " I strug- 
gled and toiled, with him I hated that over- 
bearing publisher, delighted in the company 
of the young man about town, was mystified 
by that curious Eastern merchant, sat with 
him upon London Bridge and talked of Defoe 
and Moll Flanders ; with him I trod the streets 
I know so well, and now sometimes as I walk 
them I fancy that great, burly man is by my 
side. I am a weakling and therefore, per- 
haps, admire the strong and sturdy. What 
a glorious fellow he must have been, despite 
his moods and tempers. I might have known 
him ; I may have passed him in the street, 
rubbing shoulders with him unknowing. 



I love the country in a way, but I love 
the town better. Country books appeal to 
me, but none so greatly as those of George 
Borrow. I never met a gipsy, I never dwelt 
in a dingle, I never rode a horse, of my fists 
I know not the use, save for the purpose of 
holding a pen. Yet I love George Borrow, 
It was suggested once that a statue of the 
man should be placed in Norwich. Why ? 
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I am not a lover of monuments of writers ; 
to my mind they build in their books their 
own monuments, which each one of us can. 
have upon our shelves, ever with us. If I 
visit the places where great writers have 
lived and worked, to me the atmosphere 
there is full of them, I look for no statue or 
monument, I desire none, I avoid them 
where they exist. Who wants a statue of 
Thackeray, or Dickens, or De Quincey, or 
George Borrow in London town ? Not I 
for one. I lay down my pen and again take 
up "Lavengro," offering up a book-lover's 
words of gratitude to a whole-hearted, whole- 
souled writer of great books. 
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XI 



AT the back of my mind there has 
always liDgered a faint hope that 
in the next world it may be 
granted to me to renew my 
friendship with the books that have been my 
friends in this world and that further I shall 
be permitted to read the many works for the 
reading of which in this life I shall have no 
time. It is this hope, perhaps, which some 
times has almost persuaded me to believe 
that my ego had lived as distinguished from 
my mortal parts, that I have had a pre- 
existence, just as I hope for a future life. 
Well known is that strange feeling of famil- 
iarity which comes over many of us when 
visiting a place or meeting a person for, as 
far as we know, the first time. I have enter- 
ed a room that I know I have never been in 
before with a sense that everything in and 
about it is familiar. A striking example of 
this was my first visit to the library at the 
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Oxford Union. I went into it from the little 
room, well lined with books, which gives 
entrance to the gallery and to the steep stairs 
that lead down to the floor of the main room. 
There was no sense of novelty ; all was old 
acquaintance. Of course I may have seen 
a picture of the place, but even that fact 
would not have accounted for the feeling of 
complete knowledge of details that came 
over me. I have met with no such striking 
incident in regard to persons. 



But with regard to books I have had ex- 
periences, not unique, but I believe some- 
what rare. In more cases than one I have 
taken down from the shelves books of which 
I knew merely the names, have commenced 
to read them and have discovered to my 
great surprise that their contents were 
familiar to me, familiar not merely in a 
general way but verbally so. I have sought 
for a key to this mystery and have in vain 
tried to persuade myself either that I have 
read extracts from the books in question or 
that the familiarity is merely imaginary. But 
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neither of these explanations has contented 
me. Nor on the other hand have I found 
myself able to believe that in some former 
existence I have read the books in question. 
A specific example is Bacon's Essays. This 
has never been an unfamiliar book to me ; 
on my first reading of it long years ago its 
splendid prose came upon me with the face 
and voice of an old friend, a friend that I 
had met somewhere, but where and when I 
knew not. 



Is it possible that in babyhood I had 
taken up the book, that its lines had made a 
photographic print upon my mind, so that 
the words, though conveying no meaning 
then, later when I had understanding of them 
came familiar to my vision ? This seems to 
me a fantastic explanation of the mystery, so 
indeed but more persuasive does the only 
other that suggests itself — ^that I had read 
the book before in another existence. More 
persuasive is this latter explanation, because 
it is fascinating to me to fancy — even if I 
cannot quite believe — that my reading in 
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this is but a continuation of my reading in a 
former life. Still more delightful to fancy 
that I may have met in former existences the 
writers of the books that now delight me. 



I may have walked with Shakespeare the 
streets of Elizabethan London, have sat by 
his side among the groundlings at the Globe 
Theatre, have talked with him at the Mer- 
maid Tavern. I may have strolled with 
Bacon in Gray's Inn beneath the trees and 
have discussed with him the laying out of 
gardens. Addison may have been my familiar 
friend. Goldsmith may have jested with me 
in the Temple ; I may have met and ad- 
mired — possibly loved silently — MissAusten. 
Ah, what dreams, what foolish, vain dreams, 
yet how pleasing ! Are they dreams ? Who 
shall tell me ? Are they memories ? Who 
shall say ? 
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XII 

TO me the daily paper, morning or 
evening, is no source of interest. 
I care not for news, only for his- 
tory, and news does not become 
history until it has been tempered by time. 
The din of party politics, of international 
strife, of commercial enterprises, of social 
chatter is no music to my ears but merely 
noise, and of such din the newspapers are 
only too full. I remember that once I was 
sojourning in a remote village in Thuringia, 
far away from any echoes of the doings of 
the day ; while there I never saw a news- 
paper. On my return to the busy burghs 
which call themselves the world I slipped 
back into my accustomed place and routine, 
and soon realised that though for a month or 
more I had heard no news I was not, there- 
fore, one penny the worse or the less wise. 

The daily newspaper has become an evil 
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habit with too many folk ; a form of mental 
dram drinking. So eager has the taste for 
news become that it is no infrequent occm*- 
rence to hear a reader exclaim as he — or 
she — ^tosses aside the sheet, "The paper 
is stupid to-day ; there's no news." No 
news for me is good news ; why should I 
want news, of what profit is it to me ? There 
may be wars, there are more often rumours 
of wars ; there may be moving accidents by 
flood and fire, brutal crimes, commercial 
panics — what of them ? What have they to 
do with me ? As news little, as literature 
less. If murders fascinate me have I not De 
Quincey and Shakespeare ? If war, have I 
not Carlyle and Kinglake ? Pooh, no, for 
me the daily paper as news conveyer has no 
interest. 



As far as letters are concerned I live by 
books alone and live very well too. I have 
sometimes tried to estimate for how much of 
my life-joy books stand. I have asked my- 
self what would become of me if books were 
forbidden and my answer has ever been that 
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without books I should wither away and die. 
All this to the man for whom books are 
mere entertainment for a vacant hour must 
appear mere midsummer madness, but to us 
who love them it is but matter-of-fact. I 
was told once by a loud-voiced friend that I 
should be ashamed of myself for spending so 
much of my time in reading. " Why," an- 
swered I, "what better could I do?" lie 
laughed, and made the inane reply that 
time was money. Maybe it is, but I spend 
my time and my money in purchasing for 
myself the pleasure that satisfies me most, 
books, books to love and read. 



Yet this very friend have I seen reading 
the daily papers, morning and evening, 
stuflSng his mind with windiness and in- 
formation, mostly wrong, about matters that 
are no concern of his, he who bawls into my 
ear that time is money. How vastly learned 
the world would soon become if men and 
women read books in place of newspapers. 
Had I my way I would abolish all news- 
papers save one, which should be the pro- 
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perty of the State, should contain no 
articles, no advertisements, nothing in short 
but a summary of the truthful news of the 
day. But then rumour lies with a loud 
voice, so my journal would be as brief as 
any news letter sent by town mouse to 
country mouse. All of which is one of my 
foolish old daydreams, which I dream as 
I wander about the streets, to the infinite 
peril of my life for my eyes are ever turned 
inward, or by the fire-side as I halt between 
one chapter and the next. If it were not 
for our daydreams how dreary, how grey 
life would be. All great men were dreamers 
and none of their achievements ever equalled 
the glory of their dreams. Why, then, 
should I not be content to read and dream 
and do nought ? I am content ; let others 
do as they list, so that they disturb not my 
dreams by bawlings. 



B 
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XIII 

I PREFER to discuss books with those 
who disagree with me to talking them 
over with those whose opinions are 
precisely my own. In this, I fancy, I 
am rather exceptional, for the booklover as 
a rule likes to chat with his friend about 
those authors whom they both love. Now 
to me this has little of interest and a deal of 
irritation. I have a good friend who is a 
worshipper of Goldsmith, but from a poii^t 
of view so dissimilar to my own that he 
angers more than he can ever please me. 
Goldsmith is a god of my idolatry, I worship 
him as a man of great heart and of gres^t 
humour ; my friend bows before him simply 
as being a master of limpid English in a time 
when turgidity and Latinism were the rule. 
He was so, of course, but that was to me 
the least of his graces ; in fact it is Gold- 
smith the man rather than the writer that is 
my friend. 
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Those who disagree with me in my book 
loves, so long as they are not dogmatic, 
raise my enthusiasm, for I am an enthusiast 
upon occasion and on due provocation. I 
look upon myself as a missionary to the 
heathen and love to preach, in the hope of 
securing a convert to my literary creed. I 
have met men who have failed to obtain 
sustenance from, to take some out-of-the-way 
examples, Cowley, Howell, Swift (who is 
more talked of than read). Peacock, Haw- 
thorne, Poe ; to such I open out in a man- 
ner that astonishes them and sometimes 
myself ; over the joys of reading the works 
of these writers I grow heated and argue as 
keenly as other men do over religion and 
politics. And if I do succeed in converting 
my opponent to my way of thinking, I am 
suffused with a glow of righteousness. I 
then thank God that I am not as other men 
are, mere pedants in their reading, and I 
lay my head upon my pillow knowing that 
I shall — or should— sleep the sleep of the 
just bookman. 

Then there is another class of men to 
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whom I love to talk of some favourite 
author, those who are entirely ignorant of 
his works. How great a delight it is to in- 
troduce a friend— or even a stranger— to 
some undiscovered country, to works of 
which he has merely heard, to a writer who 
to him is but a shadow of a name. I re- 
member that once a youth said to me not 
"What are Keats ? " but "Who is Carleton ? " 
I took him by the button — ^it was in my own 
room — led him to a chair by the fireside and 
talked to him. I told him many things and 
as I spoke I felt that I was an apostle of 
literature preaching to one in darkness. I 
told him of Carleton's greatness, of his som- 
bre power, of his truth to life. I told him 
that if he would learn somewhat of Irish life 
he should take Carleton as teacher, not such 
writers of farces as Lever and Lover. I grew 
warm, I inspired him with desire, and now 
he admires Carleton as greatly as I do my- 
self. Had I not done a good work ? 



There has been complaint made some- 
times that the lovers of literature are only 
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too few. Well, is there not a call then for 
literary missionaries ? Should not we who 
are booklovers go forth and preach to the 
heathen? We need carry with us neither 
staflF nor scrip ; we need not travel unto far 
lands ; here at our doors are numberless 
bookless, ignorant folk — let us speak to 
them of the joys of the happy land of litera- 
ture and in bringing blessings to them we 
shall be blessed ourselves. 
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XIV 

WE booklovers are citizens of a 
great republic of letters, a 
republic where poverty is 
not counted a crime and 
where wealth is welcomed chiefly as a means 
of purchasing books, a republic that admits 
no distinctions of country or of race, a re- 
public where rank does not exist and where 
the only qualification for citizenship is the 
love of books. 



Between citizens of this world-wide re- 
public should not liberty, fraternity and 
equality ever exist ? Liberty to love each 
other even though we be personally un- 
acquainted, liberty to read and to admire all 
good literature or only that portion of it 
which may appeal to our individual tastes, 
liberty to say our say of the writers we 
worship without giving offence to those 
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whose opinions do not coincide with our 
own. Fraternity, for all book-lovers are 
brothers, who do not quarrel as brothers are 
wont to do, brothers who may live together 
in amity, however great may be the diflference 
of taste and judgment. Over politics, over 
religion, over one question and another of 
more or less importance, men have ever and 
will ever dispute with rancour, but in the 
republic of letters, while there must be 
differences, all of us can agree to differ and 
to meet with a kindly good humour the 
vagaries of our brothers. 



Equality too ; all bookmen are equal how- 
ever varied their abilities may chance to be, 
equal in that they all love books and find 
sustenance in them. Our literary as our 
physical digestions are not equally robust, 
but that matters not ; books are food for the 
mind to all of us, therein we are equal as all 
men are equal in that they must eat to live, 
though many live to eat. All bookmen read 
to live, for the mind of a bookman calls for 
sustenance as well as his body, and many 
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bookmen live to read, of which number I 
confess I am one. The murmur of the 
world is a noise to me ; the hearts of men 
and women interest me more than the rise 
and fall of empires or the clash of arms. 
Where better can I learn the secret heart of 
men and women than in the books they have 
written? If you read between the lines 
every book contains something of auto- 
biography. My circle of friends and of 
acquaintances is reasonably large, yet how 
little compared with the number of men and 
women in the world and how diflScult it is to 
pierce beneath the mask that covers the face 
of the dearest friend. 



But books present to me a picture of 
human nature, past and present — if therein 
there lies any diflFerence — varied, subtle and 
unlimited. Study the works of any great 
writer as the outpouring of a man's or of a 
woman's soul and heart. Therein to me lies 
the wonder of books. Shakespeare to me is 
no mere poet, no mere playwright, no super- 
human phenomenon as so many critics would 
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have him be ; but a fellow man and a fellow 
sinner, a fellow of infinite jest, of infinite 
heart, of infinite feeling ; a man like myself 
who knew sorrow and joy, hope and dis- 
appointment ; not a god but a god-like man. 
As I walk the streets of this noisy modem 
London I often have him by my side and 
what a companion he is ! I walk with him 
not this modem city, but the busy, bustling 
country-town London in which he dwelt ; 
now and again we stand before some famous 
building — the Tower, the Temple, the Abbey 
Church of Westminster — and he tells me 
tales of the brave days of old, brave days but 
brutal, putting heart and life into the dry 
bones of history. Or we step into a tavern, 
and he points out to me, as we drink our 
sack or our Rhenish, the jolly folk amid 
whom we sit — FalstaflF, Prince Hal, Ben 
Jonson, Bardolf, Kit Marlowe, Burbage, 
Dame Quickly and many another. Or of a 
night, as the chimes are sounding from the 
church towers and the moon rides high, he 
breathes into me the spirit of poetry, the 
mystic beauty of the silver Thames, the 
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night shadows of men's souls, the pathos of 
the sleeping town, the loves, the hates, the 
despairs of human souls. O rare Will 
Shakespeare ! 



Such is he to me, such in less degree are 
others. For what do they stand to you, who 
with kindly eye read these lines ? If books 
are to you what they are to me, let us shake 
hands as brother bookmen and fellow 
citizens. 
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XV 

IT has ever been the fashion to laugh at 
literary critics for the divergent ver- 
dicts they pronounce upon the books 
they are called upon to review. Is 
this just ? Would not the wonder be if they 
did not diflFer in their judgments ? Criticism 
is not an exact science, it is an art, and art 
is but the expression of the artist's emotion, 
be he man of letters or painter. Just as two 
painters will see with diflFerent eyes the 
same landscape, so will two critics read with 
diflFerent mental vision the same book. 
Critics do not vary in their opinions of 
modem works only, but also in those they 
hold of classics, diflFering in the latter cases 
more than they are sometimes willing to ad- 
mit. What a fetish is literary fashion. Who 
dare confess that he has never read " Para- 
dise Lost''? That he cannot read Mon- 
taigne's ** Essays " ? 
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It would not hurt our literature if there 
were a little more plain speaking about ac- 
cepted classics. It is not necessary for me 
to deny that a book is good and great, simply 
because I am not able to appreciate or enjoy 
it. It would be marvellous indeed were my 
taste so eclectic that I could find beauties in 
all the writings that I am told — and believe 
— are beautiful. My mental vision is limited, 
as is every man's to a greater or less degree ; 
therefore there are certain great books that 
have for me no charm, charm they ever so 
many others whose opinions I respect and 
accept. This fact does not trouble my 
literary conscience ; there are more books in 
the world that I desire to read than I can 
ever hope to peruse, why then should I ex- 
pend any time devouring those which bring 
me no mental sustenance, which only cause 
me mental dyspepsia ? 



It is the same with the men I meet. Some 
I instinctively like, some I dislike, though 
the latter are often, I know, interesting, able 
men ; they do not interest me, however. It 
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is not a matter of reason, simply a question 
of personality. Their personality does not 
square with mine, there I permit the matter 
to rest, contenting myself with my own 
familiar friends. So is it with my books ; 
some I am qualified to enjoy, others are not 
meat for me. The meat, I know, is sound 
and sweet, but it is not to my taste, and why 
should I cloy my literary palate with sweets 
which are sour to my thinking ? No, I will 
not destroy my individuality by endeavouring 
to force myself to admire every book that is 
admirable, I will not oflFend my literary con- 
science by pretending to enjoy that which is 
distasteful to me. 



There is only too great a tendency toward 
sameness in literary as in other matters. 
For example critics will squabble over the 
date of a play of Shakespeare, or over the 
position of a comma, but they all with one 
consent fall down and blindly worship at the 
shrine of St. Shakespeare, unable to see the 
spots upon the sun. Shakespeare to them is 
a god, not a man. I, for my part, love my 
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author friends with all the greater love in 
that their faults make them human, giving 
me a sense of fellow feeling with them. 
Had Shakespeare been a saint and his works 
of god-like perfection, I verily believe his 
plays and poems would have appealed to 
me in vain. So with other of my loves, 
with Addison, Swift, Goldsmith, Carlyle, 
And the upshot is just this, I must take my 
friends for myself ; no recommendation from 
the most gifted of critics will persuade me 
to like a book unless that book is really to 
my liking ; I will not make pretence ; I 
would be an honest book-lover or none at 
all. 



Honesty ! Am I with all my endeavour 
and my protestation an honest lover of books ? 
Honestly I do love them with all my heart, 
but do I judge them honestly ? Not a bit of 
it ; did I do so I should be a saint ^nd a god- 
like critic. But I pride myself upon being 
a mere man and none of the best. I love 
my prejudices ; so does every man, as he 
will find if he looks himself in the face. I 
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love my faults and try not to grow over- 
proud of my virtues, such as they are, es- 
pecially of those virtues with which my 
friends credit me and which I know I do not 
really possess. I have my dislikings as well as 
my likings among authors, and never — never — 

never will I bring myself to read or . 

I am too great a coward to name the names, 
they are those of famous men and mighty, 
but I do not love them. But, on the other 
hand, I will do myself the justice to say that 
I can clearly see the blemishes of the books 
I love, and I love them all the more because, 
like myself, they have their weaknesses. 
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XVI 

1 DISLIKE uniformity. No two pic- 
tures in my room are framed alike ; 
why should -they be? The frame 
should be appropriate to the picture, 
just as a woman's costume should be suited 
to her face and figure, a fact of which the major- 
ity of women do not seem to be cognisant. 
My books are almost in the same case, for I 
abominate sets — ^at any rate sets of authors. 
I like to pick up my volumes of Fielding, 
or of Swift, or of Dickens, or of Miss 
Austen, or of Hawthorne, one by one ; 
Edinburgh editions and such have no attrac- 
tions for me. Indeed I have few sets and 
those only because I needs must. Thackeray, 
for example ; of his works I have a complete 
set, neatly bound in red cloth, which I was 
compelled to purchase, because the intro- 
ductions by Mrs. Ritchie contained bio- 
graphical matter not elsewhere obtainable. 
Of no other novelist have I any " edition.*' 



^. 
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My Dickens is most varied, big volumes and 
little, thin and fat, plain and illustrated, and 
so I like it to be. There is an unfamiliar, 
unfriendly air about a serried array of com- 
panion volumes ; variety in books, as in 
other matters, charms me. 



A book buyer and a book collector are 
distinct personalities ; any man with money 
can purchase books, only a book lover will 
collect them. To the latter class I affirm 
that I belong. Rare editions, expensive 
idtttons de luxCy have no attractions for me 
— even though I cannot aflFord them. Some 
of my dearest friends wear but seedy habits, 
some of the volumes of my choice have but 
shabby bindings. All that I ask for is good 
matter and good manner, the latter including 
white paper, clear, clean print, a decent 
margin to the pages, a simple title-page and 
that the volume shall open easily without 
complaining cracks and creaks. 



Yes ; my bookshelves present a very 
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motley appearance, the which is an addi- 
tional claim upon my aflFection. I love, too, 
to arrange my volumes to suit my own will ; 
here stand Dickens* novels, while in a far- 
oflf corner are my Dickens books ; here is 
Master William Shakespeare together with 
lives of him, studies of him and various 
works upon his London, the while my other 
London books are in another room. Here 
a bookcase full of novels ; there a shelf and 
a half of poetry and a like space devoted to 
essays. Here my literary books, lives and 
studies ; a baker's dozen or so of volumes 
of English history, a handful of books upon 
Japan ; twenty or thirty volumes on art and 
architecture ; various travel books, history 
of Ireland books, and a spacious comer 
devoted to books on the noble art of 
cookery. Cookery books not literature, for- 
sooth I And, pray, why not ? 



Then I had until lately a corner where I 
kept homeless books, which, not yet having 
been read, could claim no regular place. 
But, alas, that comer is no more and there 
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are many books upon my shelves crying out, 
" Please, come read me ! " So I will, big 
and little books, when I may. 



But of all my books, next to my London 
and my Shakespeare, with which they are 
closely connected, first cousins at the least, 
do I love best my play and play-house vol- 
umes. There is much good reading, though 
not always savoury, in dead plays, dead 
to the stage but living to the student of by- 
gone days and old-time fashions. If you 
would know your Shakespeare's London, 
read his plays with a Londoner's eye and 
read those of his contemporaries ; what a 
hale, hearty town was that London of Eliza- 
beth. I feel that I know its streets and 
sights and sounds and smells better almost 
than I do those of the town to-day. 



I never envy those who can walk into a 
bookshop and purchase volumes by the 
score ; such people must exist for the book- 
seller's sake, but in themselves they are 
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nothing worth. Give me the man who, 
with a few spare shillings, goes out into the 
town, who hovers around the second-hand 
bookshops and who balances the value of 
this book and that — the value to him — ^before 
he lays down his money and takes up his 
treasure. Such a man am I ; how many a 
pleasant hour have I spent, pottering about 
bookshop windows. I am seldom brave 
enough to enter the shop until I have made 
up my mind to buy. As for beating down a 
price — I should lose my self-respect, of 
which I have my share, did I undertake un- 
seemly haggling. Even on rainy nights, I 
have stood comfortless before bookstalls, 
peering into misty windows, my money 
burning so that I knew I must go in and 
buy. Oh, the dear delight of book-buying ; 
is there any pleasure upon earth — or in 
Heaven — ^which with it can compare ? Not 
one. 



I 
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XVII 

I THINK there was never a truer say- 
ing than that "The style is the 
man " ; it is true not only of litera- 
ture, but of all the arts. It is be- 
cause of this truth that great masters in the 
art have seldom founded schools ; they have 
had^their "sedulous apes'* indeed, but the 
monkeys are merely imitative. I have a 
friend, a writer of novels, who is an able 
writer, but who handicaps himself by 
troubling his mind about his style ; he 
worries over grammar and sjnitax, a false 
concord is to him an unpardonable sin. But 
after all I would prefer to write ungram- 
matically rather than lifelessly. Any one can 
be grammatical if he will but take pains, but 
no amount of care or study will equip a writer 
with a style. 

After all, what is style ? How do I re- 
cognise my friend when I meet him ? By 
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As well ask all writers to study and 
observe the rules of style as demand that all 
men and women should mould their manner 
of expression in some set fashion. Clothes 
are " the bird-lime of fools " ; and the gar- 
ments of literary fashion are only useful to 
hide the nakedness of little souls ; from the 
shoulders of the great they fall away. 
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XVIII 

HOW greatly the eflFect of any 
book depends upon the mental 
eye of the reader. How much 
too, the eyesight of every man 
varies from day to day, even from hour to 
hour. Take a familiar example. I read a 
book dealing with a part of the country or 
with a town with which I am conversant. 
In such a case the mention of a mere name 
suffices to call up a whole scene to my mind's 
eye. This was exemplified to me recently 
while reading a very charming wander-book. 
The earlier chapters of it deal with a coun- 
tryside with which I am familiar ; thought 
I to myself, this man writes excellently well, 
how wonderfully he has caught and trans- 
ferred to print the atmosphere and the aspect 
of this land that I love. But, lo ! the later 
portions of the volume were concerned with 
places that I know not and of which the 
author describes the beauties, but of those 
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beauties Jie conveyed nothing to me, which 
perchance he would say was my fault and 
none of his. 



So, too, is it with works of fiction. An I 
but knew — can some one tell me ? — the city 
which is the background of "Barchester 
Towers," and were familiar with it, I should 
the more enjoy that pleasing work of fiction. 
Contrariwise, were I unfamiliar with Canter- 
bury, Yarmouth and London how much 
pleasure should I lose in reading "David 
Copperfield/' In fact, my loves among the 
novels have largely depended upon my know- 
ledge of the scenes amid which these stories 
were laid. Of course, there be many works 
of fiction which depend for their fascination 
upon humanity alone and not upon Nature, 
such as those of Fielding, Miss Austen and 
Thackeray. On the other hand, many 
writers place their figures against minutely- 
painted backgrounds, notably Dickens, Bor- 
row (if his work may be termed fiction), 
Marryat, in " Jacob Faithful " particularly, 
and the BrontSs. 
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Then certain moods and manners of our 
writers appeal sjrmpathetically to some men- 
tal eyes, to others they are distasteful ; yet 
all may be equally worthy — or worthless. 
He that has eyes to see one side of things 
may be blind to all the others ; few are there 
of us who have wide vision. I have spoken 
of familiar places ; it is the same with familiar 
moods. A mood with which I am acquainted 
can be called up by its mere name ; one with 
which I have never come in contact cannot 
be conjured up to my mental eyesight save 
by the pen of a master. 



As with the scenery and emotions of the 
written word, so with natural scenery I am 
to-day in accord, to-morrow at variance. 
When I am happy a sombre scene of deso- 
lation is very dear and near to me, when I 
am sad by some peculiar impulse I hie me to 
that which contrasts with my mood, to that 
which is glad and gay. So is it with my 
books ; no one book have I ever found 
which satisfied me in all ^ my moods, for 
Shakespeare cannot be called a book. To- 
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day — so to speak — I can pore over my Lamb 
and he speaks to me the words that I delight 
to hear ; to-morrow I will none of him, I 
will ask for stronger meat ; maybe I call to 
my good friend Master John Milton his 
prose, which is so far greater than his poetry, 
or to Coleridge, or to Meredith. 



But my happiness lies in this, that no 
mood has ever yet beset me in which I have 
not been able to find consolation from one 
book or another. There are many of us, 
surely, who could indite a goodly volume on 
the Consolations of Literature ? My books 
are my only friends who appeal to my heart 
always, who stand by me in good times and 
in evil, who answer me when I call to them 
for help, who are never oflScious, never rude, 
never ill-humoured, never bored or boring. 
Oh, my books, how much do I owe to you, 
how greatly do I love you and how little can 
I repay you. I can treat you with gentle 
care, house you, clothe you, cut you, that is 
all. 
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XIX 

RIGHTLY or wrongly, I care not 
which it may be, Easter for me 
marks the end of the winter and 
the coming in of spring-time, 
this though it be a movable feast. To a 
book lover the seasons do not, at first 
thought, seem to mean anything more than 
that there is more or less daylight by which 
to read, but to me, at any rate, they do mean 
much more than this. There are for instance 
certain books which I do not read in the 
winter season, Ruskin for example. He has 
always been to me a summer friend ; of the 
value of his art criticism I am not competent 
to express an opinion, though as things go 
nowadays that is no reason why I should not 
do so. But I do love him for his love of 
Nature ; no other writer, so it seems to me, 
has ever been so closely in touch with 
Nature in all her many moods, no one has so 
greatly loved or so truly understood her. 
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I first read " Modern Painters " as I lay, 
day by day, upon the coarse grass atop of a 
cliflf in Normandy. I loved Nature then, 
but Ruskin taught me how little I knew of 
her, how blind were my eyes to many of the 
chiefest of her beauties. Beside me, nestling 
in a cleft, was a little fishing village, with its 
one small hotel, where my fellow-voyagers 
and I were sojourning ; beneath me the 
grass, the moss, the flowers ; above, the sky 
with all its glorious pageantry of sunrise and 
sunset ; below, the waves beating white upon 
the grey-brown rocks ; before me the ocean 
with the fishing-boats, sometimes on the far 
horizon the smoke of some steamer. All 
this had appealed to me before, but Ruskin 
showed me how little of the beauty of it all 
I had really understood or seen. The grass 
took on a new delight, and the flowers ; the 
colours of the sails of the boats, the roofs of 
the cottages, the many hues of the water ; 
but above and beyond all the sky became a 
new revelation to me, as I watched there the 
passing pictures so wonderfully described in 
the printed pages. No man, I veritably 
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believe, has ever realised what the heavens 
give us until he has read Ruskin. 



There are other summer-books of which I 
may write some day ; at this moment the 
mood is not on me. Of winter books, per- 
haps Dickens' novels hold the highest place 
in my aflfection. Is it my fancy or is it fact 
that he loved the winter time more than he 
did any other season ? At any rate, he had 
the gift of conveying the sensations of cold 
without doors and warmth within. On a 
winter night, when the curtains are closely 
drawn and the shutters barred, when the fire 
bums cheerily and the snow outside deadens 
all sounds of life, then read Dickens and 
your heart and soul will be warmed. Per- 
haps, however, it will not be so, I can only 
answer for myself and that not always. 

Then there are other writers fitted for all 
seasons : Shakespeare, Miss Austen, Swift, 
Burke, Meredith, they are for all times, 
seasons afifect them not. Is this because 
these writers take human nature rather apart 
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from Nature herself, that with them the 
backgrounds are shadowy indications and 
that die light is concentrated on the men and 
women who occupy the stage ? 

I think this may be the reason ; but about 
reasons I do not trouble myself very greatly. 
I dislike the logical man who can never 
enjoy an emotion unless he can place his 
finger upon the reason of his enjo3naient. I 
am thankful every day that the world is not 
ruled by reason. I am a creature of impulse 
and so are all the best of us ! A conceited 
thing to say ; I am a conceited man and a 
man of conceits, therein happy. Happy the 
man who arms himself with conceit, who 
dares to believe that — ^at any rate for himself 
— his views are right. Hateful the man who 
endeavours to force upon others his conceits 
as if they were dogmas. Unhappy the man 
who has no conceits. If I can be happy 
without giving oflFence to my fellows, I will 
be so, and to be so I must be happy in my 
own conceit. Though, indeed, merely to be 
happy is cause of oflFence to many cur- 
mudgeons. 
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XX 

1HAVE been endeavouring to read a 
famous wander-book, " Typee," and 
I have failed. Now of course I 
should go on to say that this failure 
is my fault, that the book is altogether 
admirable and that I am not so in that I fail 
to enjoy or admire it. But I will not say 
anything of the kind ; I know a good 
wander-book when I read it, and " Typee " 
is not such, for the simple reason that the 
writer is self-conscious, he ever has his 
reader in his mind's eye, and the author of a 
true wander-book has no one in his eye save 
himself. I have never really liked Melville 
since I met him in " Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and His Wife," years ago. 

What is a wander-book ? I do not know 
if other bookmen use the term and if so 
what they may mean by it ; to me a wander- 
book is a novel, a book of travels, an auto- 
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biography, a diary, in fact almost any 
adventurous book that is entirely aimless 
and formless. " Robinson Crusoe '* is the 
greatest of all wander-books : " Jacob Faith- 
ful " and " Japhet '* are wander-books, so are 
Cellini's Autobiography, HowelFs Letters, 
Trelawny's "Adventures of a Younger Son/' 
Pepys' Diary, Boswell's "Johnson,*' and 
many another good friend and true. By 
an adventurous book I do not mean only 
works devoted to the relation of physical 
adventures, adventures of the soul are in- 
cluded in my definition. Cellini and 
Trelawny and Casanova do not deal in 
souls, but Pepys does — ^was there ever 
before or since so faithful a portrayal of a 
man's soul? A poor little soul maybe, but 
then the majority of us are not very big- 
souled. 

Autobiographies are I think the best of 
wander-books, and of such I love best those 
that deal with the soul of the writer or with 
his adventures rather than those which nar- 
rate the adventures and appearance and so 
forth of the great men and women whom the 
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writer has met. Actors' autobiographies are 
not as a rule very full of soul, but anyone 
who has read and re-read Colley Gibber's 
and Charies Mayne Young's autobiographies 
has become intimate with the souls of two 
interesting men. Books of travel, written 
in the first person, are often singulariy 
enlightening in the information they give as 
to the inner workings of a man's soul. Take 
men— or women— away from accustomed 
surroundings, place them amid people with 
whom they have nothing in common save 
humanity, then we see of what stuflF they are 
made. It is so diflScult deliberately to tell 
the truth about ourselves ; by chance we 
often do so, but usually to strangers or in 
strange circumstances ; or may I say that a 
man is usually a stranger to his friends. 



How many autobiographies there are that 
I would give a. year or two of my life to read 
— Shakespeare's, Napoleon's, Marlowe's, 
Bunyan's, Swift's and many another's — 
provided that they were written sincerely, 
not with one eye on prospective readers. 
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There is the diflficulty ; if you and I could 
write down our actual thoughts, feelings, 
emotions, you and I would write the great- 
est books the world has ever seen. Per- 
haps some day our men of science will 
provide us with a mentalophone, which will 
record and reproduce the Workings of our 
brains and then we shall hear many surpris- 
ing things I What would we not give to 
know the innermost thoughts of the great 
men of the world's history ? And yet— did 
we know all about one another how much of 
the interest and piquancy of life would be 
gone. 

Ignorance is bliss for the simple reason 
that it is the stimulus which urges us on to 
the acquirement of knowledge. Where 
would be the interest of meeting my fellows 
if they spoke out to me the whole truth 
concerning themselves? It is because my 
neighbour's mind is a nearly closed book to 
me that it interests me. If I knew all there 
was to know concerning mankind I should 
never have any more delight in reading 
wander-books. 



\ 
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XXI 

I HAVE spoken of the consolations 
of literature ; in time of sickness and 
in time of health they are true con- 
solations. How many a sick-bed 
have they rendered less uneasy ; of myself 
I can truly say that illness loses half its 
terror when I am permitted to read. 



I have sometimes dreamed of a hospital 
where there shall be set aside a ward for 
book-lovers. The physicians and surgeons 
thereon attendant shall all be men acquainted 
with letters, able to leaven their profes- 
sional talk with book-chat ; the nurses like- 
wise shall be lovers of books and named 
after famous heroines of fiction, Sister Little 
Dorrit, the Little Nurse, Sister Amelia, Sis- 
ter Olivia, Sister Jeanie Deans and so on. 
The pictures upon the walls shall be por- 
traits of master writers and illustrations from 
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their works, and in place of texts we shall 
have comforting quotations. 



Then at the head of every bed should 
hang a little bookshelf with a few of the best 
books. I know not what would be the 
choice of other folk, but I would have upon 
my shelf, for poets : Shakespeare, Goldsmith, 
Keats, Byron ; for fiction : "Amelia," 
"Emma,'' "The Heart of Midlothian," 
" David Copperfield," " Esmond," " Harry 
Richmond " ; for history : Macaulay ; for 
essays : " The Roundabout Papers," " Elia," 
Arnold's " Critical Essays " ; selections from 
Ruskin and Carlyle ; a Bible and " The 
Golden Treasury." These may not be the 
best books, for who shall dare to say which 
they are ? But they are numbered among 
my best books, which I would have by my 
bedside when I am ill. 



Yes, illness is robbed of half its terror and 
of all its tiresomeness for me by the sweet 
consolation of books. Not many days have 
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I lain ill abed, but those few would have 
been utterly wearisome had they not been 
lightened by reading. The doctor man may 
raise his eyebrows and say, " Please just lie 
quiet and sleep if you can/' So easy to say ; 
if I can I will sleep, but if I cannot, good 
doctor, I will medicine my mind with books. 
A visitor bearing flowers and speaking words 
of comfort is welcome for sake of the kindli- 
ness of the thought and the trouble taken, 
but no visitor is so welcome as a book. I 
can lay aside my book, I can change my 
book, if so I will, but my friend I must listen 
to whenever he may chance to come. 



Some may say that music has medicinal 
virtue — ^but what music so virtuous as the 
melody of a perfect poem ? Shakespeare — 
I need not add my mite to his monument of 
praise ; Goldsmith — who has written verse 
more sweet than his ? Keats with his 
supreme loveliness ; B3nron, with his stren- 
uous life. Fiction brings countless kind 
friends to my bedside. Now-and-again I 
love to rush — one cannot stroll — through a 
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chapter of Macaulay. An Essay every now 
and then, more especially in the hours de- 
voted to frugal and too often uninviting 
meals. Of the Bible it becomes me not to 
speak, save to say that in it every believer 
and every sceptic can find consolation. By 
way of a tit-bit, or a savoury, a page of verse 
from "The Golden Treasury." 

All the books I have named are golden 
treasures, adding golden numbers to golden 
numbers, gold that does not soil the hand or 
harden the heart, gold that always rings true, 
that always shines bright and pure ; treasure 
that does not rust or corrupt, which it is not 
forbidden us to lay up on earth. Then when 
I close my eyes for the last time may my 
latest vision be of a book ; an I were not 
afraid of ridicule I would even wish to lie in 
my long sleep with a volume in my hands. 
Ridicule ! It is only when a man is dead 
that he fears not the cold breath of ridicule ; 
only then that a man is never ridiculous. 
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XXII 

TO-DAY it is almost impossible to 
see Shakespeare by reason of 
his commentators, who with 
their elucidations too often ob- 
scure the light. Take " Hamlet *' for ex- 
ample ; what can be more clear than that 
Shakespeare took, as we know he did in so 
many other cases, a blood-and-thunder drama, 
not troubling himself with the workings of 
the plot, which had already pleased the popu- 
lar taste, but rewriting the speeches, pouring 
into them all that wonderful poetry which 
welled up so bountifully to his pen's point ? 
Then come the commentators, critics and 
criticasters, asking us to study the psycho- 
logy of " Hamlet '* and to work out the sal- 
vation of the play by joining up all the loose 
ends into a weavement which would astound 
and amuse the innocent author. Can you 
not hear, at your elbow, a ghostly chuckle as 
you pore over the pages of notes and intro- 
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duction to the play you are reading ? Shakes- 
peare was fond of a jest, and what jest so full 
of mirth to him as this endeavour of us 
modems to make out that he was a poet-god 
who could do no wrong ? 

All that commentators can usefully do for 
us is to throw light upon words and phrases 
which have grown obscure owing to the 
mutations of our language and to work out 
for us the conditions under which the plays 
were written and produced. For myself I 
have often regretted that I did not live in the 
London of Elizabeth ; it was a town of many 
inconveniences and of much brutality. But 
it was small enough to be an entity ; it was 
a country town, you could see the country 
side from any house-top. It was a living 
town ; this London of to-day is merely a 
town to live in. How I should have de- 
lighted to take boat to the Surrey side, to 
wander there across the fields and marshes. 
Then when the trumpets sounded I would 
squeeze into the crowded theatre and sit me 
down to listen to Master William and his 
fellows bravely speaking their piece. 
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It is only by soaking my mind in the Eliza- 
bethan spirit that I can grow intimate with 
the plays of Shakespeare and his fellows. 
Only a thorough knowledge of the places he 
frequented, the manner of men and women 
with whom he consorted, the habits and 
customs of his day, the life and the bustle of 
those stirring times, can enable a reader or a 
spectator to realise at what Shakespeare was 
aiming in his comedies and tragedies. For 
I never can forget that as dramatist Shakes- 
peare was first an actor, therefore an expert 
in the traflSc of the stage ; second, a theatri- 
cal manager, one too shrewd to let his poetic 
instinct come in between him and his profits ; 
third, a great master of prose and verse. 
The play was the thing with him, he desired 
a living body, suitably equipped with flesh, 
blood and bones ; this body he procured 
from any convenient sources, from plays, 
histories, novels, stories told to him of a 
night at the Mermaid or the Boar's Head, 
and he decked it in the gorgeous conceits of 
his inexhaustible treasury of poetry and prose. 

I do not know that Shakespeare was a 
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great thinker. Has he really told us any 
new thing ? Was it not rather that what oft 
was thought had ne'er been so well expressed 
as by him ? He was a man full of life and 
energy, therefore a man who could sympa- 
thize with, understand and — ^being a poet — 
express the emotions of mankind and of 
womankind. He did not live in a world 
apart, a world of his own imagining, as too 
many of our poets have done, he led a busy, 
probably an adventurous existence ; nor was 
the stage of his day hidebound with tradition, 
he was free to say his say in his own way, 
and with such audiences as his he dared to 
handle outspokenly the naked feelings of 
humanity. Yes, please let me read my 
Shakespeare unhampered by " full notes ; " 
let me sit down by my fireside or beneath a 
tree, let me close my eyes for one minute or 
for two, calling up a mental picture of the 
Globe Theatre upon Bankside, of the hot, 
noisy, crowded auditorium and of the sun- 
shiny sky above ; then let me read and as I 
read picture the performance of my Shake- 
speare's play, all compact of energy, action, 
life. 
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XXIII 

I HEAR again and again that the great 
age of fine letter writing has for ever 
departed, that to-day we have no 
Walpole, no Byron, no Cowper, no 
Fitzgerald. But who shall sit in judgment 
on his own times ? It is for the generation 
to come to determine whether we can or can- 
not indite epistles worthy to be read in cold 
blood, when both writers and receivers are 
become dust. For my own part I am no 
pessimist with regard to any branch of liter- 
ature ; I love my own age none the less 
because I look up with reverent eyes to the 
giants of the past. May I not be rubbing 
elbows with giants whom perhaps I cannot 
recognise as giants because of the number of 
mighty men of letters who adorn this year of 
grace ? Let me tell you of one woman who 
in the future may be placed upon the shelves 
of book-lovers, alongside of that most charm- 
ing of letter writers — Lamb. 
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My friend, for so I am honoured to call 
her, is a gentlewoman of a certain age, the 
age of iron-grey hair, of a seemly lace cap, 
of sedate walk and of quite becoming crows'- 
feet. I meet her now and again when she 
visits our noisy town and more seldom when 

I go down to pleasant N , with its grey 

cathedral, red-roofed houses, busy market, 
frowning castle and beautiful outlook upon 
the lowlands lying East. I write to her 
some half score of times a year and she to 
me perhaps twice as often. My letters are 
no letters, but merely notes, saying that I 
am well or ill, that I am reading this or that 
book of which I think this or that, or that I 

have met J or A or W , cousins 

of ours — mere notes. But her letters are 
letters and of the best. 



I read them again and again and seek to 
solve the secret of their fascination. They 
convey no information of any intrinsic 
interest, they do not tell me anything of any 
one I care to hear about ; when analysed 
they seem to be mere disjointed chatter. 
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After all, is not that the essence of the 
perfect letter ? Walpole's letters are epistles, 
another matter altogether. A familiar letter 
should be the written chatter of one friend 
to another, such exactly are the letters of 
my friend. She tells me of her toothache, 
the remedy she has applied to it and its 
failm-e or success ; she details me the pro- 
gress of her garden ; she sets forth the diflS- 
culties that have presented themselves to 
her in choosing a new covering for her 
parloiu" furniture ; these and such like little 
aflFairs form the background to the portraits 
she paints for me of her friends, her enemies 
and of herself. 



Thumbnail sketches they might be called ; 
some of the originals I have met in my visits 

to N , some ;I have never seen save in 

the pages of those letters, but how clearly I 
have seen them as there set forth with all 
their little ways and tricks of manner and of 
speech. But above all I value the full- 
length portrait my friend has unwittingly 
drawn of herself; the portrait of a good. 
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pure, honest-hearted gentlewoman ; unselfish, 
modest, yet with a trusting hope that heaven 
may be for her. Is there an3rthing in the 
wide world more to be honoured or loved 
than such a woman ? She makes me proud 
of humanity. 



"\ 
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XXIV 

JN " Henry VIII," Act iv, Scene ii, 
GriflSth refers to Oxford, and as far 
as I can recall there is only one other 
mention made by Shakespeare of that 
university. Yet Oxford lies on one of the 
roads from Stratford-on-Avon to London 
town and anecdotes are on record of the 
poet's adventures in the grey city on the 
Isis. It is scarcely believable that Shakes- 
peare did not ever visit Oxford and he must 
have talked of her to his friends who, luckier 
and happier than he, had studied within her 
walls. How diflFerent an Oxford it was that 
he must have known and loved from the 
Oxford of to-day, with its squalid suburbs 
and red brick villas, its shed-like railway 
station, noisy tramcars and glaring electric 
lights. A dark, dirty, unkempt place com- 
pared with the clean, bright city of our 
time, but possibly more beautiful. 

H 
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Shakespeare I picture to have been a lusty 
man, fond possibly to excess of all the good 
cheer of life, fond of rich fare, of fine wine 
and with an eye for a pretty woman. Yet, 
as was the fashion with those brave Eliza- 
bethans, a lover of books and of book lore, 
and therefore surely a lover of Oxford, the 
city of books and of bookish men. Can I 
believe that he counted Oxford merely as a 
stage upon his journey, a convenient halting- 
place whereat to obtain refreshment for him- 
self and his beast ? I can do no such thing ; 
I dare swear, rather, that he loved Oxford 
and its colleges and the peaceful countryside 
in which that jewel of a city is set. The 
Isis must have been as beloved by him as 
Thames or Avon, and in Oxford meadows 
he must have listened to the song of the lark 
and in Oxford gardens drunk in the melan- 
choly story of the nightingale. 



I can picture to myself the tired play- 
wright, actor and man of business sitting at 
his ease in his Oxford hostelry, cracking 
jokes with a bright-eyed hostess and en- 
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couraging the rustic cackle of carriers and 
countrymen. Between the home where he 
worked and the home where he was bom 
and bred this city of quiet splendour must 
have provided him with a delightful and 
loved resting-place. Then, on warm moon- 
lit nights I can see him walking through the 
empty streets, passing the cloistered colleges, 
where here and there a studious light shines 
forth, down the grand highway of learning 
with its gabled houses, its sombre walls, its 
rugged pavements — ^an it had any — to Mag- 
dalen or to Folly Bridge. Leaning on the 
parapet he would look up at the heavens and 
the queen thereof, or around at the spires 
and towers, silver-grey in the moonlight, or 
below at the dark waters blazoned with 
argent, and — then, alas, being not that ideal 
poet of poets' dreams, his thoughts would 
descend to earth, he would stretch his lazy 
arms, yawn, and return to his inn, to sleep, 
perchance to dream. 



I am sometimes thankful that we do not 
know more of our Shakespeare's life and 
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character ; an we knew him more intimately 
perchance many a pleasant dream would be 
shattered ; nearness does not always lend 
enchantment to the view. I love the very 
mystery that enwraps the man ; I do not 
desire to meet the god of my idolatry face 
to face, perhaps only to discover that I like 
him not. No ; I have his works and by his 
works will I judge him ; I have my visions 
of him and those visions will I cherish. And 
among them this picture of him, a lover of 
Oxford city as all men of heart at once and 
for ever must be who have trodden her 
streets and walked beneath her trees ; to 
those who love her she is ever fair, whether 
smiling in the gay sunshine or sad beneath 
grey clouds of rain. I love London, I love 
Oxford — and in both great cities have I been 
with William Shakespeare. 
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XXV 

IT has often struck me as curious that 
hterature has had so little to say of 
death, the greatest fact of life. By 
literature here I do not mean of 
course theological or scientific writings, but 
poetry and fiction. To the poet death is 
something grand or something lovely, some- 
thing abstract rather than concrete. In the 
writers of fiction I find — ^to my thinking — 
death dealt with from an impersonal point 
of view. I do not know whether I am 
making myself clear. It is the scenic effect 
of death, or its tragedy, or its mere sorrow, 
or its horror for the spectator that novelists 
treat ; but what of the dying man or woman, 
what does death mean to him or her ? 



Perhaps literature cannot rise to such a 
height ; perhaps you will answer me that 
not knowing what death is or means no man 
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can write of it. To me that answer is not 
satisfying, for men have written nobly of 
many things that no man has ever known, 
and it is one of the parts of imagination to 
enable a great writer to set that down for us 
which only his mental eye has seen. So, is 
it not strange that — ^as far as my knowledge 
runs— no writer has tried to imagine for us 
mortal men what are the sensations accom- 
pan3dng death? Is death a sinking into 
unconsciousness, a ceasing of the pain of 
living? Perchance I ask too much of the 
human intellect ; can I expect any mind to 
grasp the innermost meaning of a fact of the 
existence of which men are for the most 
part of their lives forgetful, a fact the reality 
of which few of us — ^if any — can grasp ? 



I often ask myself if other men are as I 
am, do they feel, think, see, hear in precisely 
the same way as I do ? When you and I 
look upon a fair landscape, when each of us 
says " How beautiful,'' what do we mean ? 
Is the beauty that I see the beauty that is 
visible to you ? Am I the only man in the 
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world ? Are all the rest of you mere fig- 
ments of my brain, shadows born to prevent 
mj being lonely ? And in this matter of 
djring do you — if you exist — think as I do ? 
Think as seldom of it as I do 7 Realise it as 
little as I do ? For I do not — cannot bring 
myself to realise that one day I shall be no 
more ; that one day I shall close my eyes 
never more to open them, that my limbs 
will sink into a repose that never more shall 
be broken,, that my brain shall frame no 
more thoughts and receive no more impres- 
sions, and that my heart that has beaten 
from the hour I drew breath down to this 
present moment shall stand still for ever- 
lasting ; that the world will go on, but that 
I shall be in my place no more. 



Ruskin, in a beautiful passage, dealing 
with the first impressions made upon the 
mind by the view of a snow-clad alp, writes 
of " an apprehension of its eternity, a 
pathetic sense of its perpetualness, and 
your own transientness ... a sense of 
strange companionship with past genera- 
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tions . . . they have ceased to look 
upon it ; you will soon cease to look also, 
and the granite wall will be for others.'* I 
do realise much of this, but not all. I do 
apprehend the solemn sense of eternity, I 
have that sense of companionship with the 
generations that are dead, I do know that 
for myriads of years to come this granite 
wall will be for others, I do understand that 
you — ^the comrade beside me — ^will soon 
cease to look, but I cannot realise that I also 
shall do so. No, I do not know whether 
others are in this matter as I am, but I have 
never yet realised that I shall die. Did I 
do so I verily believe it would kill me with 
terror, or rather with horror. 



As far as my reading goes no poet and no 
writer of fiction has dealt with this frame of 
mind, in which after all I cannot be unique. 
Zola has touched upon it, but the weakling 
he paints is merely afraid of the physical 
pain which may but which probably does 
not accompany death. What I recoil from 
is the being torn away from this life, this life 
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which I know and love, with its companion- 
ships, its enjoyments, its very pains. Or 
rather from that I should recoil if I realised 
that such a tearing away has to come one 
day ; but I do not realise it, and judging 
from the writings of those who have striven 
to paint for us the workings of the human 
heart, no man or woman does realise it. 
" To be or not to be " quoth the discursive 
Hamlet, but he did not for an instant realise 
what is meant by " not to be." Nor do I. 
Do you ? 
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XXVI 

I HAVE a bad habit of lending my 
books ; a good habit as far as kindli- 
ness is concerned, but evil in its 
results upon my bookshelves, where 
there are not a few vacant places waiting to 
be filled once again by the books which I 
have entrusted to forgetful friends. When 
I borrow a volume, as I occasionally do, it 
weighs upon my conscience until I have re- 
turned it to its owner, but, alas, all bookmen 
are not so scrupulous as I am in this matter. 
If a man borrows money of me, he does seem 
to feel that he is more or less under an obli- 
gation to repay the loan, but as regards a 
borrowed book men and women alike leave 
conscience out of the transaction. Could I 
bring myself to be angry I would say that to 
steal a book from me is no less heinous than 
to filch my money oflF me. Then, being un- 
methodical, I make no note of to whom my 
book has been lent, and being forgetful I 
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cannot always recall to whose care I have 
trusted my treasure ; each one of my vol- 
umes is to me a treasure. 



Yet there is a pleasure in lending and in 
borrowing books which I cannot forego. A 
fellow bookman will come in on me of an 
evening, and seated on either side the hearth 
we will discourse of our tastes in authors or 
discuss some literary topic of common in- 
terest. I find, perchance, that I have in my 
possession a book which my friend knows 
not, save perhaps by name, a book which I 
love and would have him also to love. 
What then can I do but take my treasure 
down from its shelf and beg of my friend to 
do me the pleasure of borrowing it, which, 
truth to tell, he is seldom loth to do ? I 
rejoice at the prospect of the opportunity 
vouchsafed to me of giving pleasure to a 
lover of books and count not the possible 
cost to myself. When I visit a friend, I 
hover near his bookcases as a young man 
will flutter around a pretty maid ; with ten- 
derness and reverence I pick out this volume 
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and that, tasting of the delights within, and, 
oh, the joy that fills my heart when my friend 
cries, " Come, borrow ! " Yet when I reach 
home, treasm'e safely tucked under my arm, 
I almost repent me ; I set aside any book I 
may be reading in order to peruse and then 
return betimes the work I have borrowed. 
Borrowing to me is a painful pleasure ; so is 
lending. 



I have also a habit of marking in my vol- 
umes passages that take my fancy, which 
causes one of my friends acute distress. He 
borrowed once a book of me and sadly re- 
turned it the morrow morning, expostulating, 
saying that my marks had irritated him be- 
yond measure ; he could not read a book so 
disfigured, more especially as in most in- 
stances he could not for the life of him con- 
ceive why I had selected such and such lines 
for distinction. Sometimes when re-reading 
a book I myself wonder why certain passa- 
ges were marked when, maybe years ago, I 
first read the work. This most frequently 
occurs with me in the case of novels, and I 
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can only account for it by the change that is 
wrought in a man by the progress of time 
and also by the varying moods which aflFect 
the taste from hour to hour. Many superior 
persons will sneer no doubt at my fancying 
that there are any passages in mere works of 
fiction which can deserve the honour of 
being marked. But I am not a superior 
person, I hope — I believe I am not so, I 
pray I am not so. There is much wisdom 
and a deal of knowledge of human hearts in 
the novels of our great writers, and the world 
would be poorer indeed, not only in pleas- 
ures but in profits, without the masterpieces 
of Defoe, Goldsmith, Fielding, Miss Austen, 
Marryat, Thackeray, Disraeli, Dickens, Mere- 
dith — all gods before whom I bow down and 
worship. I thank them humbly for many an 
hour of profitable entertainment May their 
editions never grow less. 
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XXVII 

J HAVE lived in various districts of 
London, but chiefly do I love Blooms- 
bury, of which the literary associa- 
tions appeal to me very closely. I 
am not an athlete, but of walking I am fond, 
walking in an aimless, rambling way. I do 
not care to walk for sake of exercise, or 
when walking to feel bound to travel direct 
from the point of my departure to the place 
at which I hope to arrive — ^not that I should 
always reach the same, for I usually permit 
my legs to carry me where they will. I stop 
to peer into shop windows, not only those 
of book-shops ; curios, china, furniture, every- 
thing almost that is offered for sale which is 
not merely utilitarian attracts my vaga- 
bondish fancy. 



But not seldom I walk about in a dream 
of great writers and where else can one so 
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sweetly dream as in Bloomsbury ? I love to 
peep in at the gates of the Foundling Hos- 
pital, for was it not there that Japhet spent 
his boyhood days ? May there not be 
Japhets still^.y^ho will go out into the world 
in search o^iathers ? Did not Handel play 
there ? -^d did not Thackeray, who lived 
hard by, love to attend the services in the 
Chapel, listening with spectacles dimmed 
with tears to the sweet fresh voices of the 
girls and boys ? As you and I may listen 
an we will ? Yes, Thackeray knew and 
loved Bloomsbury, in his day the home of 
City fathers ; did not the Osbornes and the 
Sedleys live there ? Josh, Amelia, old Os- 
borne and the young one — and if I keep my 
eyes open may I meet wicked, delightful 
Becky coming round the comer ? 



Dickens was here too, he lived in Doughty \ 
Street, and I can picture him walking the \ 

streets of a night, not alone — accompanied 
by a throng of quaint personages who are 
now our friends, who will be the friends of 
generations to come. Fumivars Inn— now 
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alas no more — ^is close by, where Dickens 
and Thackeray met for the first time ; and 
Staple Inn, where the sparrows still play at 
being in the country. And Gray's Inn — dear 
Gray's Inn — ^where I delight to walk beneath 
the trees ; where Bacon walked and talked, 
telling his friends how God Almighty first 
planted a garden. London was then a garden 
city and smrounded by the green fields to 
which Will Shakespeare and his fellows 
could walk out of a summer day. I can pic- 
ture Shakespeare lying at length beneath a 
shady tree, watching the sky, the leaves and 
the branches, the birds, the flowers — listen- 
ing to Nature's wood-notes wild — and that 
within a quarter of an hour's walk of Char- 
ing Cross. 



And as I walk beneath the trees in Gray's 
Inn Garden who is this little quaint-faced 
man dressed in black, who paces up and 
down, smiling to himself, evidently full of 
curious conceits ? Is it not friend Charles 
Lamb? Friend — how many friends that 
man has won for himself; it is splendid to 
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think how great has been his reward ! If 
his shade does perambulate the streets of 
London, how many changes he must have 
witnessed ! But one change will surely 
never come, he will never lose a friend ; the 
more we know of him the more we love him, 
and of how many can that be said ? 



Changes ! Yes, I see them too — there are 
many Bloomsburys for me — that of the days 
when from Gray's Inn Lane I could step into 
the field paths and see before me the wood- 
ed heights of Highgate and Hampstead vil- 
lages ; the Bloomsbury where gentlemen 
went to wash out in blood the anger of a 
gaming-house, or to settle their claims for 
the favours of the fair and sometimes, per- 
chance, of the frail : when of winter nights 
and summer, beneath the bright moon or 
shivering through the snow, the watchman 
called the passing hours. Passing hours I 
Yes, as I walk home of a night I hear the 
chimes marking off past time and they make 
me a little sad. Why has man contrived 
these ways of reminding us poor mortals that 
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time speeds on its way, that hour by hour, 
minute by minute the end draws nearer, the 
time is closer at hand when I shall no more 
walk these streets and watch the changes in 
my beloved town ? But there — life is too 
short to waste time thinking on its brevity. 
Let me make the best of my days in my own 
way — ^let me saunter with my fiiends living 
and dead — ^the dead often more alive to me 
than the living, let me read my old friends, 
dream of my old friends, chatter of my old 
friends, and let Time go his own gait, with 
his rusty scythe and brutal old hourglass. 
Man was not made for time, but time for 
man. 
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XXVIII 

I SOMETIMES lie back in my arm- 
chair, look over my bookshelves, 
thinking not so much of the books 
that stand thereon as of those I 
should like to see there. How many books 
have been sent out into the world of letters, 
which have been stillborn, which had better 
never have been issued ; how many there 
are— at any rate in my humble opinion— 
which ought to have been or to be given to 
us. I am not referring to the old saying 
that every man possesses the material for at 
any rate one interesting volume, but to the 
fact, as I take it to be, that there are many 
books which would receive a warm welcome 
if well done which have never yet been done 
at all. So far as I know, there is no really 
charming work upon the life of London 
Town. Of course there are Leigh Hunt, 
the Mayhews, Thornbury, Loftie, Besant, 
and many another, but no one of them has 
given me quite what I want. 
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The work I desireTo see should be written 
by a scholar, a master of vivid style and a 
romancist — therefore it is scarcely likely that 
it will ever see the light. Charles Reade 
could have written it as far as the last two 
qualifications are concerned, so could Charles 
Lamb or Oliver Goldsmith or Addison were 
they alive to-day. It is the human life of 
the town that I want to read about, the life 
of the Court and the life of the courts ; as it 
is now I have to pick and choose passages 
from the various London books which it is 
my delight to own. Perhaps some discreet 
person will some day put together a volume 
of such selections, culled from Shakespeare 
and his fellows, Dekker and his like, Addi- 
son, Steele, Swift, Cibber, Defoe, Walpole, 
Boswell, Goldsmith, Fielding, Richardson, 
Smollett, Hunt, Scott, Thackeray, Marryat, 
Dickens, Thombury and others. Well 
chosen and well illustrated — a delightful 
book it would be. 



Then there is no adequate history of the 
English stage ; again, when I desire to hob- 
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nob with dead and gone players, I have 
to turn to numerous books upon my shelves, 
to turn to autobiographies and biographies of 
actors and actresses, and how dull they 
usually are ! But they contain almost inex- 
haustible material, which a ready and happy 
writer could turn to goodly account. Thom- 
son gave us his dreary Seasons ; will some 
maker of anthologies give me a selection of 
poetry and prose on the country aspect of 
the Four Seasons ? I want — alack, how 
many things I do require — a history of Queen 
Elizabeth ; Froude, Creighton, Martin Hume 
and the general historians do not fulfil the 
void ; Elizabeth was a woman as well as a 
queen, yet no writer seems to me to have 
rightly reached her heart. We read of her 
as a kind of wax figure, with some of the 
traits of humanity. I want more than that, I 
want the story of that woman's life, and — I 
shall never have it, I fear me. 



Then I want the story of the Thames, a 
story full of romance and of mystery, but 
who shall write it for me ? In this I am 
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helpless, for I know no books to which I can 
turn with satisfaction ; much has been 
written and poor stuflF most of it, of the Isis 
at Oxford and the Thames at London — ^but 
of the " in-between " nothing that I care for. 
Turning face round to quite a diflFerent 
country, I want a history of British Publish- 
ing from the days of Elizabeth to our own 
times — ^but again, who shall write it for me ? 
And I want a Life of Goldsmith, written by 
one with knowledge and understanding ; so 
far those who have written of him with 
knowledge have had little of understanding, 
and the reverse is equally true. I fancy 
Goldsmith has been more misunderstood — or 
I should say less understood — than any other 
great figure in our literary history. 



But, ah me ! Why do I waste my time 
longing after literary flesh-pots, which will 
never be mine ? Though, indeed, as I enjoy 
such musings, why should I dub them waste 
of my time ? My time is mine to do that 
with which pleases me and it does please me 
to dream. The realities of life come upon 
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me uncalled and often unwished ; my dreams 
are mine own, which I can shatter with a 
breath or call up when I will. Dreams do 
not come true, so I am told ; what care I ? 
They are none the less delightful. Are not 
all works of imagination the pictured or 
written dreams of the painter or the writer ? 
Are not all my day-dreams delights to me ? 
Let me be happy m my own way, and if you 
are not of one mind with me, go your way 
and permit me to go mine. 
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XXIX 

I WAS watching a mother crooning 
over her solemn-eyed babe the other 
day and the thought came into my 
mind of how many things he would 
see, hear and do that would not be for me, 
aye, and how many books he would read 
upon which my eyes would never fall. Do 
I look upon the world with over-bookish 
outlook ? Every man gazes out upon man- 
kind and judges them from his personal 
standpoint, which with me is that of one 
who has studied life as far as in him lay not 
only in life itself but in the world of letters ; 
the latter study having, surely, made my 
view more broad than that of any man who 
depends for knowledge upon his own per- 
sonal observation. However many friends 
I may have, however numerous the people 
I may meet, no matter over how great a 
portion of the world I may travel, my per- 
sonal knowledge of mankind must remain 
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petty, at any rate as aflFording means for 
forming judgments upon my fellows. But 
with my books at hand, or beneath the dome 
of the British Museum which I can see when 
I stand at my window looking out over the 
chimney pots — with my books I can travel 
through all ages and climes, can hold con- 
verse with the great dead and the great 
living, and can draw knowledge from an in- 
exhaustible well. 



So I think a bookman's eyes should be 
clear-sighted, if he has not spent all his years 
a-poring over pages ; a bookman need be no 
hermit, but must rub shoulders, not only 
with his bookish comrades, but with all man- 
ner of men and women, for there is no such 
true whetstone for the mind as conversation 
with the world. Have not almost all great 
writers loved the companionship of their 
fellow-men? But I must return to that 
solemn-eyed babe and its wondering mother. 

What very solemn eyes have babies and 
some children — and a few — a very few men 
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and women. And how greatly do mothers 
wonder over their babes. Yet a baby is 
merely the young of men and women — a 
cub, a chicken, a puppy, a kitten, delightful 
to play with when he does not cry, or scratch, 
or bite — though I understand he cannot do 
this last. To me the wonder in a babe is to 
think that here lies a human being with all 
life before him. The world seems very old 
and grey sometimes to me ; to the young 
— however unhappy they may be — the world 
is young and fresh ; the world grows old 
with us. Each new year brings its compen- 
sations with it, each pleasure which has lost 
savour is replaced by some new one ; but, 
oh, how I hunger sometimes for the joys that 
are no more for me ; yet, an I had them 
granted to me again, I — should find them 
indigestible lollipops, possibly with an evil 
taste. 

Yes ; this babe will run through a few 
years and then will have the delight of read- 
ing for the first time "Robinson Crusoe'* 
and " Gulliver's Travels " — I hope and trust 
that young folk do still read those two dear 
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books ? And I wonder how many of them 
could tell me the names of their authors? 
To read them for the first time — to meet 
Crusoe, and Friday, and Gulliver and all the 
BIG ONES and all the little ones. 



For the first time ! I would give a great 
number of books I have read since those 
great days of my life to be able once more 
to read those two tales for the first time. 
No second or third, or other time is quite so 
good. Other readings bring other pleasures 
but not so splendid, though it seems a hard 
sa3dng that it is more pleasant to make a 
new friend than to meet an old one, but it is 
only so with regard to books and, of them 
only of a few. Most of my favourite books 
I love more and more as I know them more 
and more ; but there are a few that I loved 
so deeply at first sight that I could not give 
them more of my heart without injury to 
that organ, such as the two already named, 
" The Pilgrim's Progress," " Vanity Fair," 
Keats's " Endymion," Byron's " Childe Har- 
old," Hawthorne's novels, and " The Vicar 
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of Wakefield." I read them still, but not 
with that first fine frenzy. Curiously enough, 
with the exception of " Pickwick/' I find 
that all Dickens's work improves upon fur- 
ther acquaintance ; but *' Pickwick " is to 
me too full of what I may call physical fun 
and is to me already old-fashioned. Of 
course I am wrong in this opinion I know, 
but it came to the tip of my pen and I am 
not ashamed of it. 



But, to return once more to my lamb. 
There are many books now in existence, of 
which I have never even heard perchance, 
that he will read, which may or may not be 
good fortune to him. But think ! When I 
am gone, he may be here still for years and 
years and will read books now unwritten, 
undreamt of, the writers even of which may 
yet be unborn. Great books, perhaps, some 
of them ; the plays of a second Shakespeare, 
who knows ? Why am I deprived of the 
right to read those books of the years to 
come ? Why am I bound down to the past 
and the present — ^while this little morsel of 
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flesh and blood will peep into the future? 
Why ? That's the old unanswerable question. 
Yet I am better oflF than those who died a 
hundred years ago — ^for them no Dickens, 
no Thackeray, no Miss Austen, no Scott, no 
Keats, no Browning, no Ruskin, no Mere- 
dith, no Carlyle, no — an hundred " noes." 
So let me be content and wish you equal 
luck, my child. 
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J HAVE often hesitated over the knotty 
question as to whether I like my 
novels to be illustrated, but hesita- 
tion is no longer with me, I have 
decided on various counts that I prefer my 
fiction without pictures. I was re-reading 
" David Copperfield " the other day ; I 
began the pleasant task in bed with an 
edition containing reproductions of the 
original pictures, which I never did admire. 
Being dismissed into the country by my 
autocratic doctor, I continued my reading 
in a volume I found at my friend's house 
where I stayed, and, lo ! the pictures were 
drawn by Fred Barnard, to my mind the 
most successful depictor of Dickens's char- 
acters, with the exception of Mr. Gordon 
Browne. Need I say that these two sets 
of illustrations in combination with my 
mind's-eye pictures reduced me to a most 
unadmirable confusion ? 
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Yes, permit me to do my own illustrat- 
ing ; I desire in future to do so for many 
reasons. Even the author himself, were he 
a skilled artist, would not content me. 
Doubtless he has in his mind's-eye distinct 
figures whose features, gestures, tones of 
voice, mannerisms he transfers for me into 
word-portraits ; even so his words will often 
conjure up for me personages very dis- 
similar to his and I am conceited enough to 
prefer my own conceptions. Fielding's 
Tom Jones and mine are doubtless in 
appearance utterly unlike, but I love and 
shall always love my Tom Jones and desire 
not to see drawn any other man's idea of 
that gallant young rake. I adore Beatrix 
Esmond, which is very naughty of me, but 
so it is, I worship her every dimple and her 
enticing smile — ^what artist shall come be- 
tween me and my noble young mistress? 
None in future. 



Dickens has, to my mind, suflFered more 
than any other writer at the hands of his 
illustrators, notably " Phiz *' and George 
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Cruickshank. I know this is rank heresy ; 
it may be because I am a poor ignorant 
bookish man that I can see neither artistic 
merit nor naturalness in the work of those 
two famous illustrators. Their figures are 
not figures of fun, but figures of nonsense to 
my eye ; they are caricatures, grotesques, 
sprites, imps — ^not men and women ; fit 
people for Grimm's "Fairy Tales'* — ^but out 
of place in Dickens' pages. I quite realise 
that this is shocking heresy, but I cannot 
bring myself to be orthodox against my con- 
science. Not only do the pictures annoy 
me in themselves, but they are, I verily 
believe, accountable for many of the sneers 
levelled against Dickens as a caricaturist 
not a portrait painter — Dickens the greatest 
realist since Defoe and Fielding. One 
drawing only I conceive to be right — ^that of 
Fagin in the cell. 



Of other famous artists who have illus- 
trated Defoe, Sterne, Fielding, Scott, Miss 
Austen and the rest — much of their work I 
admire as fine art, but they have each and 
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all failed to convince me that their concep- 
tions of their authors' characters were right 
and that mine were wrong. Or rather that 
mine were wrong, for each reader is free, I 
take it, to form his own conceptions. So, 
please Messieurs the Publishers, let me in 
future have my fiction without pictures. 



Though there is one way of illustrating 
works of fiction that is quite admirable, I 
mean with topographical pictures — even 
occasionally with maps. Some of Dickens's 
works are being dealt with in this way, and 
very goodly is the result, and I have on my 
shelves an edition thus illustrated of ** Ayl- 
win." These pictures should not be process 
blocks from photographs, but drawings — 
with not one human figure to be seen, those 
I can supply myself with aid of my author. 
How I should delight in a series thus illus- 
trated of Defoe, Fielding, Sterne, Scott, 
Thackeray, Marryat, Meredith (if possible), 
some of Hardy, Blackmore, and some few 
others. But, alas, I fear they will all remain 
in my mind's-eye, Horatio. 



K 
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On looking over these lines I perceive 
them to be oile long cantankerous grumble. 
Thank goodness I am not so inhuman as to 
be unable to grumble, even without good 
cause. How insipid life would be if grumb- 
ling were forbidden or taken as a sign of a 
disgraceful mind. How dull the libraries 
would be if every book upon the shelves 
were exactly suited to my taste. I love to 
dislike some writers, I love to take down 
one of their volumes and pish and pooh-pooh 
over their egregious pages, and ask " Who 
are you that you should ever have been dig- 
nified with good paper and clean print ? '' I 
love to think how far better than they I 
could have written myself, an I had the 
leisure and the perseverance. As a matter 
of fact, lack of time has never stood in my 
way ; but how greatly preferable is it to 
read the writings of others than to write that 
which others may not care to read. But 
had every man thought thus, there had been 
no books and oh, then, the difiference to me. 
And to you ? 
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I HAVE cause of quarrel with Mr. James 
Boswell, who in his Life of Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D., did frequently ren- 
der himself absurd by his jeers at that 
charming man, Oliver Goldsmith. I use the 
adjective charming deliberately, for to me 
Goldsmith has ever been charming both in 
himself and in his work. To my taste there 
is no more charming vtrst or prose than that 
of the man whom so many of his contempo- 
raries loved and so few, if any, appraised at 
his proper value. It angers me to find a 
wine-bibbing dunderhead such as Boswell 
sneering at Goldsmith, the greatest man of 
them all with the possible exception of that 
other Irishman Burke. Here is a phrase of 
Boswell which at once and entirely shows 
his attitude of mind to Goldsmith ; he is des- 
cribing the dinner he gave at the Mitre 
Tavern to Johnson, Goldsmith and some 
others, and he writes, " Goldsmith, as usual, 
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endeavoured, with too much eagerness, to 
shine /^^ Poor Bozzy, who never shone 
when alive and shines now with reflected 
lustre, who was he to understand that of the 
two doctors he knew he worshipped the 
lesser man ? 



How Goldsmith loved to poke fun at 
Johnson ! Who forgets that sonorous ac- 
count which the latter gave of his famous 
interview with his King ? — " Dr. Goldsmith 
remained unmoved upon a sopha ; '* he was 
polite enough not to be moved to laughter 
and to hide the intense amusement the scene 
must have provided him. But at last "he 
sprang from the sopha, .... and in a kind of 
flutter, . . . exclaimed, * Well, you acquitted 
yourself in this conversation better than I 
should have done ; for I should have bowed 
and stammered through the whole of it.' " 
Did no one there relish this delightful piece 
of chaflF? Garrick seems to have been the 
only other member of the Johnson circle 
who ever dared to chafif the big chief, but his 
fun and Goldsmith's were of diflFerent orders 
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and they probably did not appreciate each 
other duly. 



How sweetly Goldsmith could talk solemn 
nonsense — Irishmen still love to do so for 
the pleasant entertainment of being taken 
seriously — ^witness this speech : " Let me 
tell you " (said Goldsmith), " when my taylor 
brought home my bloom-coloured coat, he 
said, 'Sir, I have a favour to beg of you. 
When anybody asks you who made your 
clothes, be pleased to mention John Filby, 
at the Harrow, in Water Lane.' " Need it 
be added that Johnson received the remark 
with pompous solemnity and that Boswell 
took it as he took all things — seriously ? And 
that delicious story about the pickles, which 
will not bear cutting down — 2l solemn argu- 
ment of Johnson's reduced to — pickles ! But 
I must be just to Bozzy, who is once con- 
strained to admit that "Goldsmith 

was often very fortunate in his witty contests, 
even when he entered the lists with Johnson 
himself." Even then ! What greater praise 
could the heart of wit desire ? Then follows 
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the immortal repartee, " If you were to make 
little fishes talk, they would talk like whales." 
Even Bozzy could appreciate that. But 
think of Johnson accepting in all seriousness 
Goldsmith's jesting remark, " he always gets 
the better when he argues alone." 

And, please, all you in search of entertain- 
ment read Bozzy's account of Dr. Oliver 
Goldsmith's " singular character." Here 
are some delicious morsels, "He had saga- 
city enough" (!) "to cultivate assiduously 
the acquaintance of Johnson^ and his faculties 
were gradually enlarged by the contempla- 
tion of such a model ; " " His mind resembled 
a fertile but thin soil ; " " No deep root could 
be struck," and — in fairness I quote it — " It 
has been generally circulated and believed 
that he was a mere fool in conversation ; but, 
in truth, this has been greatly exaggerated ; " 
yes, Mr. Bozzy, grossly exaggerated by you 
among others. One gem more, his deport- 
ment was " that of a scholar awkwardly af- 
fecting the easy gentleman." Then follow 
the egregious tales of the Misses Homeck 
and of the Fantoccini. 
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As far as I can gather Bozzy started by 
admiring Goldsmith, looking up to him— 
toady as he was — ^as a famous man-of-letters ; 
but as time went on he grew to dislike him 
because he was near the throne, to despise 
him because he could not understand him 
and to detest him because he dared to chaff 
his majesty, King Johnson. Poor Bozzy, 
perhaps I ought not to be angered with him, 
but to pity him, he who knew Goldsmith 
and did not realise that the author of " The 
Vicar of Wakefield '* was a far greater writer 
and a far more sweet-natured man than that 
roaring despot Dr. Johnson. There are cer- 
tain writers to know whose works contents 
me, of others I love to read the biographies, 
but there are a few whom I should have 
loved to have known, Shakespeare, Addison, 
Steele, a few more — and Goldsmith is of 
their company. I do not think I should have 
misunderstood his solemn nonsense, have 
failed to delight in the sly chaff; I am 
sure I should have sympathised with him, I 
should have loved him — I do love him. 
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XXXII 

J WANT a club for bookmen ; to which 
no mere authors, or publishers, shall 
be admitted, unless they chance to 
be also bookmen, that is to say lovers 
of books. There are a thousand readers to 
one lover of books. So my club would be 
very select and its membership very limited. 
The first matter is to choose what our 
American fiiends call a location. I am 
taking for granted that my club will be in 
London ; it would, of course, have country 
and foreign members. The site should be 
one with literary associations and therefore 
there should be no diflSculty in finding suit- 
able quarters. Somewhere in the Adelphi 
or in Covent Grarden would be appropriate 
and central. 



The home for my club should not be large 
and should be old-fashioned ; no telephone, 
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destroyer of privacy ; no electric lights or 
lamps, but candles in silver sticks ; every- 
thing of the good old fashion. There need 
not be many rooms ; a dining-room, a library, 
a smoking and reading room. The Athe- 
naeum rule of " no guests " might be adopted. 
The furniture should have no touch in it of 
new art, but should be Georgian in style, so 
as far as possible should be all the appoint- 
ments. The pictures should be entirely 
literary portraits, from the walls should look 
down on us lucky bookmen the faces of by- 
gone booklovers, and when any member of 
the club should die, in his will should be 
found a clause leaving to the club his por- 
trait. As for the name, why not call it The 
Lamb Club ; — ^it would savour sweetly of 
literature and gentleness. 



For above all things, a bookman should 
be gentle ; gentle to himself, to his friends, 
to his books, even to his kinsfolk ; to his 
enemies he could not be gentle, for being 
gentle he would have none. A bookman to 
my mind is the highest type of gentleman ; 
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2i gentleman and a scholar ; well bred, well 
read ; a man-of-the-book-world ; kindly of 
heart and open-minded, and in all things 
quiet. The rush and scurry of the day 
should be a thing abhorrent to the bookman. 
The above is my own view of the bookman 
and I quite realise that other men — other 
views ; I try to be open-minded. Of course 
the great feature of our club should be the 
library, and this, I think, should be confined 
to bookish books ; books about books and 
about, bookmen and about book- writers, and 
just a few of the essayists — Bacon, Cowley, 
Dryden, Addison, Steele, Goldsmith, John- 
son — I suppose, though I do not love him — 
Scott, Lytton, Dickens, Thackeray, Steven- 
son, Stephen, Lowell, Emerson, and a few 
more. I should like to include playwriters 
and novelists, but remember that our home 
is to be small. One other point, food and 
drink — ^well let it be English, good roast, 
boiled and grilled, good beer, good cyder, 
and the usual wines. 

This is my dream-club, for, alas, well do 
I know that it will never come to pass, that 
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I shall never sit at table with my fellow 
Lambs, sipping my pint of claret or of port 
and talking peaceably to my neighbours of 
books and of things bookish. Nor shall I 
ever sit in that dream-library, a cosy, brown 
room, with comfortable, solid chairs, reading, 
or writing upon club paper. Yet I should 
love to do so, as would many another book- 
man. And — ^as I am dreaming let my visions 
be glorious — let us living members elect of 
the great dead honorary members, who 
being unable to be with us in the flesh may 
as shades care to visit us in ghostly good- 
fellowship. I will propose — ^and surely there 
will be no diflSculty in finding seconders, 
Mr. William Shakespeare, pla3rvmght and 
poet, of London and Stratford-on-Avon ; 
Mr. Joseph Addisou, essayist, of London ; 
Mr. Oliver Goldsmith, citizen of the world, 
and Mr. William Makepeace Thackeray, 
novelist, poet and essa3dst. An they be all 
elected I will entertain their ghostships to 
dinner at the club, and there shall be sack 
for William the first, and claret for Joseph, 
a haunch of venison for Oliver, and bouilla- 
baisse for William the second ; and I will 
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toast them and I will listen with my mind's- 
ear to their talk. Will it be of books? 
Perchance not. But of whatever it may be 
it will be goodly ; four such fellows, all 
gentle bookmen, could heart of bookman 
desire more goodly company ? But — ^it is all 
a dream, my masters, and man does not live 
by dreams alone. 
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XXXIII 

THE reading of old plays has ever 
been a pleasure to me, I delight 
in them almost as much as I do 
in fiction, for on the whole to 
me a play written two hundred years ago 
gives a clearer and more faithful picture of 
the time than any history or historical novel. 
I have adopted a method which has practic- 
ally secured me a private theatre cost-free ; 
as with all great ideas — ^and why should not 
I once and again conceive a great idea ? — ^it 
is admirably simple. It has amused me to 
study the history of the English stage, and 
now when I read a play of any past time I 
am able to visualise its performance to 
myself, to sit in a dream theatre, to watch 
the stage and the players of the period of 
my play. 

I should not like to hazard a guess at 
how many performances I have attended in 
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my private theatre of "She Stoops to 
Conquer"; how well I know those good folk 
Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastle, and Tony, that 
jolly young gentleman, and Miss Hardcastle 
and the rest of them. I see them always in 
a theatre dimly lighted with candles and 
smelling of the same ; in their powder and 
patches ; coming down now and again right 
outside the proscenium ; I hear between the 
acts the cracking of nuts and of jokes in the 
vast pit ; yet all the while I am seated alone 
at this performance. Like the mad monarch 
in his gorgeous theatre ? 



Then I have been to see the players at the 
Globe upon Bankside, rowed across the 
crowded river by a waterman's sturdy arms ; 
I sit in the pit and admire the gallants upon 
the stage and wonder what beauty may be 
hidden behind the ladies' vizards ; I hear the 
trumpet blow ; on come the actors in brave 
array — Master Burbage, yes, and Master 
William Shakespeare and many another 
good fellow* — ^and the play goes on to my 
great content. Yes, this to my mind is the 
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way to read an old play ; to put oneself in 
the place and as far as possible in the frame 
of mind of the spectators who lived when 
the plays first saw the light of day or of 
night. Plays are indeed epitomes of the 
manners and the modes of thought of the 
day, and it is futile to judge yesterday with 
the mind of to-day. 



If ever there be written — and may it be 
in my time — ^a History of English Manners, 
the historian will find his best material in 
books of the play. Fiction gives a good 
view of social doings and sayings, but not so 
clear or so unconsidered a picture as do 
plays. Remember, a writer of a story trusts 
that much may be overlooked if only the 
interest of his tale be maintained ; but no 
spectator of a play can be engrossed in it if 
the personages on the stage behave other- 
wise — ^generally speaking — than they would 
do in real life. Plays do not, of course, 
always accurately reflq|:t the morals of an 
age, for it is only a minority of us who go to 
the playhouse, and to that minority the 
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players play, but they do almost always 
accurately reflect the manners of the age. 



Chiefly do I love reading old plays of 
which the scenes are laid in London. We 
should know far less than we do of the ways 
of citizens in past days and of the town itself 
if we had no old plays to hold up the mirror 
to the fashions of the town. Of Elizabethan 
London I have learnt more from Elizabethan 
plays than from all other sources put together. 
Every play then — ^no matter where its scene 
was nominally laid — ^reflected the daily life 
of the town, often showing its most intimate 
details. Later plays, from 1700 onward, are 
not quite so instructive, for gradually drama- 
tists began to strive after historical and 
topographical accuracy ; their strivings are 
usually more emphatic than successful. 



So let each of us have a dream theatre ; 
no need to wrap up and go out into the 
night, to rumble along in a jolting omnibus, 
to sit in a stufiy, draughty theatre, to watch 
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acting not always good, to see a play that 
may prove distasteful. No ! Let us have a 
"command" performance at our private 
theatre, the play to be chosen by ourselves, 
the curtain to be rung up when we are ready 
— no sooner, no later — the acting will be 
perfection, and when the play is over no 
journey home ; but just to take up the 
candle and so to bed — to dream of the good 
time we have had. 
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XXXIV 

A FRIEND has said of me that I 
am a luxmious, idle person, 
that I take no interest in the 
a&irs of my brothers and sis- 
ters, that life to me is one long spell of 
reading ; all of which touches me not, for I 
cannot afiford to be idle or luxurious, I do 
take a very deep, if not often expressed 
interest in the troubles and joys of my 
brothers and my sisters, and my life is not 
one dull round of uninterrupted reading of 
books. But hurt I am at the equally untrue 
accusation that I spend my days surrounded 
by rare books in costly bindings. I as little 
judge a book by its binding as I do a man by 
his raiment ; I desire my books to be clad 
in seemly fashion, to be printed decently, 
but — ^to put it plainly — z, first and rare 
edition is no more to me, makes no greater 
appeal to my afifection, than does a copy of 
the same work which can be purchased — 
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hot from the press — for a few shillings. 
Had I the wealth of Crcesus I would only 
use it to purchase more not more costly 
volumes. 



What have I ever said or done that it 
should be spoken of me that I am an epicure, 
a gourmet, in bindings and in rare editions ? 
I am an epicure, I hope and trust, in litera- 
ture, that and no more. What have I done 
or said that any one should accuse me of 
living by books alone ? I have many joys 
in life, as I believe each of us has, the joy 
of friendship, the joy of work, the joy of 
peace after pain, joy in such of the good 
things of life as come in my way, but of all 
joys and consolations those of literature are 
to me the most welcome. That is all. I 
am no literary dandy ; I do not pretend to 
any love of books that is not truly mine ; I 
pride myself on being unorthodox not sel- 
dom — I have not read and never shall read 
" Paradise Lost " ; Montaigne's " Essays " 
I cannot appreciate ; but if not always 
orthodox, I hope I am always ready to 
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understand that what is not my meat need 
not of necessity be poison. 



I cannot understand that frame of mind 
which permits a man to deny the greatness 
of a writer for whom he cares not. I love 
Milton's minor poems, and admire passages 
I have read of " Paradise Lost." What folly 
it would be on my part to deny the great- 
ness of that epic ; my masters and teachers 
tell me it is great, and I am but a humble 
scholar. It does not appeal to my appetite ; 
it does not satisfy any hunger in me — ^that 
is all. So I pass it by in all due reverence 
and read that which is to my taste. There 
is not a line that I have read of Doctor 
Johnson's writings I care for ; yet I am fain 
to allow that he was a great man, only I love 
him not. I turn to literature for consolation, 
for comfort, for enjoyment, for instruction, 
and then my friend accuses me of being a 
luxurious idler ! 

I sometimes ask myself what is the es- 
sential requisite in any book that I shall 
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read with enjoyment, and am inclined to 
answer that the quality without which I 
cannot do is humaneness. The writers that 
appeal to me have a heart as well as a mind, 
and heart as well as mind must be in their 
work ; it is the diflFerence between a lovely 
statue and a lovely human form. Not only 
must the heart be there, but my heart must 
beat in response to it ; as with my friends, 
so with my books, there must be sympathy 
between us. Who, then, shall say that my 
love of books is an idle luxury ? Go to ! 
As well cry out that love of my fellow-men 
is an idle luxury. I love my books and 
sometimes fancy that they return my aflfec- 
tion. But fancies apart I do know this — 
it is not my credo, my belief, it is my know- 
ledge — ^that in many a dark hour I have 
communed with the great and have found 
consolation in the pages they have given to 
humanity. More than this, sometimes when 
I have been tempted to harden my heart 
into C3micism, an essay, a verse, a chapter of 

a great tale, has awakened humaneness in 
me, and I have been thankful to the writer 
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who has helped me. Is it not so with many 
a one of you, my fellow book-lovers ? We 
express aloud our thankfulness to God for 
many of the good things He has given ; has 
ever a one of us gone down upon his knees 
and thanked God for having given us the 
good fruits of literature ? 



> 



I write it with all reverence ; we hold in 
our churches festivals of thanksgiving for the 
harvest ; we pray for plenty and for peace ; 
yet I question if ever a man or woman has 
offered up thanks in church for the great 
blessing given us of good works in literature, 
A harvest may fail and there will be suffer- 
ing, but next year's plenty will enable us to 
forget this year's leanness ; war may sweep 
over the land but peace follows in its train. 
These are passing ills and benefits ; but 
think for a moment of our heritage of books 
and of the harvest that each year brings with 
it and do you not see therein a reason for 
deep gratitude? No man can realise or 
estimate the value of good books to man- 
kind ; let us be thankful that we have eyes 
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to see with and books to read. And these 
days of ours are days of great favour, for a 
few pence, for a shilling or two, we can buy 
of the best. 
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XXXV 

1HAVE recently finished re-reading 
" David Copperfield," and I do be- 
lieve that each time I re-read this 
story the more do I enjoy it. Sure- 
ly only masterpieces can again and again 
make appeal to the hearts and to the heads 
of those who possess any fair degree of 
literary cultm-e. I suppose I am by no 
means singular in preferring David's first 
wife to his second? Dora did not on first 
acquaintance win my aflfection, but each time 
that I meet her she grows more dear to me. 
She is one of the sweetest heroines in fiction 
— worthy to rank with Fielding's Amelia, 
Helen Pendennis, Beatrix, Diana of the 
Crossways — like to no one of them, but as 
dear. I do not think Dickens has drawn for 
us a more human figure. 

Agnes may be equally human, but I can- 
not find it in my heart to love her ; esteem. 
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respect, admiration I give to her, but not 
love. Is it a pitiable confession to make 
that she is too good for a poor ordinary book- 
man such as I ? I feel that I could never 
live up to her ; that she would not only ever 
be pointing upward, but that I should ever 
be looking upward at her ; and man stiffens 
his neck when he is called upon to take that 
attitude toward any one of the opposite sex. 
He does not even appreciate taking it toward 
one of his own. Then, too, Agnes owned 
not any of the delightful weaknesses of 
womankind. I can never imagine her going 
to David and shedding tears upon his shoul- 
der, called forth by the fact that the house- 
hold accounts would not come right. There 
was something wrong with her heart, for, 
though she loved David all the while, she 
never showed even the faintest symptom of 
a desire to scratch Dora. Perhaps that was 
because the latter was so weak, so loving ; 
or was it that Agnes was too sweet ? I am 
afraid we wretched males love to see a spice 
of wickedness in our women. Agnes, after 
all, is a strong, sound, sensible female man, 
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and of that sort a comfortable, comforting 
wife cannot be made. 




So in " Esmond " most of us admire Bea- 
trix better than we do her lady mother, and 
in " Vanity Fair " Becky more than Amelia 
— ^not that one wise one of us would marry 
the former. Admiration does not alwa3rs 
lead to matrimony. 

Steerforth also has always seemed to me 
to be one of Dickens' failures. We are told 
over and over again that he is fascinating, 
that no one can resist his charm ; but of this 
charm and fascination I have never been able 
to realise anything, which, alas, may be my 
fault. I can understand Little Emily falling 
beneath his sway ; it did not need a very 
clever scamp to deceive that simple child. 
But men and women of the world, what did 
they see in him ? Did they see what I see, 
a very consequential, conceited cad ? 

But Agnes may be forgiven and Steerforth 
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ignored ; as for the rest of them — are they 
not wonderful ? Do they not live ? I feel 
as if I had met them all, that I know the 
sound of their voices, that I can recognise 
their footfalls as they climb the stairs to my 
rooms. Uriah Keep, with a different name, 
did actually more than once mount to my 
den, and, like many another, I was for the 
time deceived by him. 



It is difficult to estimate how great a por- 
tion of the delight of the book rests in the 
fact of its being narrated in the first person. 
To me a great deal of its delight lies dierein, 
more especially as I feel that there is very, 
very much of Dickens himself in David. I 
love to hear a writer say his own say ; that 
is the reason that Thackeray has so bound 
me to him ; and though the voice be the 
voice of David, the thought and the word 
are those of Dickens. And in no other of 
his books was he so genial or so wise, or did 
he so seldom give way to his besetting temp- 
tation to say or do anything for the sake of 
fun. His was a wild, extravagant humour. 



i 
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which led him sometimes to be amusing at 
the expense of truth. 




Not long ago one said to me that to his 
fastidious nostril Dickens' work smelt of the 
lamp ! I smiled, thought much, said naught. 
For did ever words and thoughts and pic- 
tures come more spontaneously from any pen 
than they did from Dickens* ? There is 
almost a plethora of characters in most of his 
novels ; they crowd and jostle one another, 
and only the touch of a master hand could 
have kept them distinct and made them live. 
As we read Shakespeare we are overwhelmed 
by the number of the living portraits he has 
painted for us ; so it is to me with Dickens. 
I stand astonished at his fecundity ; his re- 
sources are so boundless, his variety so 
ample. Smell of the lamp ! Never did 
writer labour less. Take this one story of 
" David Copperfield." I know not how 
many characters there be in it ; they appear 
to be innumerable, each distinct, each actual ; 
there are enough to set up for life the average 
writer of stories. Each sketch by Dickens 
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would form the centre figure of a novel by 
most of our authors. But it is futile for any 
one to praise Dickens. If we, his admirers, 
are asked what he is, we can and need but 
answer — he is Dickens. 
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XXXVI 

I DO not always go away from London 
in summer-time, for I am one of 
those who have discovered that a 
truly delightful holiday may be taken 
at home. To me the restless desire for 
change of air and scene that comes over so 
many Londoners in July and August does 
not appeal. If there is a certain place that 
I wish to know I go to see it ; if there be 
not, I quietly remain in town and make 
holiday in the streets and parks. My bread- 
winning work occupies me most days from 
ten o* clock in the morning until late in the 
afternoon, so that, except on a Sunday, I see 
little of my home save in the evening hours 
— home, with my books, my pictures, my 
taciturn old housekeeper and myself. 



So, when the j6rst day of my two weeks' 
vacation broke upon me this year, I rose out 
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of bed with the luxurious knowledge that I 
had neither to take my omnibus to the office 
nor to rush off, baggage-laden, to catch a 
train, which should whirl me out of town to 
country or seaside, where in lodgings or 
hotel I should be lonely and forlorn. How 
greatly did I enjoy myself ! Arrayed in my 
loved old friend of a dressing-gown I 
pottered over my simple breakfast of fruit 
and roll and butter, brewing myself a cup of 
tea. I glanced over the morning paper and 
smoked my pipe, revelling in the delightful 
sensation of having nothing to do, nobody 
to see, nowhere I needs must go. 



I make a point in these my London holi- 
day of avoiding, as far as possible, the 
haunts of my working days. I go not near 
the neighbourhood of my place of daily work, 
or the club, or the Museum, or even — if my 
strength does not fail me — a bookshop ; at 
any rate, a bookshop I know. I seldom go 
out at all of a morning, but potter about my 
rooms, chatting with my books, sometimes 
rearranging a shelf that has become incon- 
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veniently crowded, I write a letter or two 
to old friends, for I find that it is only in 
such leisure times as these that I can sit 
down and talk on paper to my friends, to 
whom I usually send mere notes ; but in 
holiday-time I inflict on them letters. 



Then after midday I array myself in my 
suit of customary black and sally forth a free, 
happy man, the town and the remainder of 
the day before me. I take long walks 
through the streets, avoiding those of the 
West End, most often making my way 
Eastward or Northward Ho ! The streets 
are full of interest to me ; I read much of 
them, and the knowledge I have gained from 
books I love to check by personal observa- 
tion. 



The other afternoon and evening I made 
an expedition which delighted my soul. I 
took boat at Westminster Pier for Green- 
wich. How grossly do we Londoners neglect 
our river and how great is our loss ! I en- 
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joyed the too-short voyage. How fine the 
Embankment ! How dowdy, yet how pictur- 
esque, the opposite bank with its wharves 
and chimneys ! As we went by Southwark 
Bridge I looked out keenly for, and at last 
spied, the GaflFer and Rogue Riderhood in 
their gruesome boats. Then who was this 
who sculled along in his trim-built wherry ? 
I felt sure I knew his face and the face of 
his fare. Yes ; before he was out of sight I 
recalled both : it was Jacob Faithful, and 
his fare was the pretty girl, who afterwards 
became Mrs. Jacob. 



Then at Greenwich I dined frugally in the 
famous old tavern, seated by an open window, 
looking out over the greensward at the river 
and the ships dropping down with the tide to 
the sea. Opposite me sat Bella Wilfer, gay, 
"boofer,*' with now and again a touch of 
pride in her eyebrows. I sat there and 
talked to her, and she told me much that 
Dickens has not told us ; but all was in con- 
fidence, so I must not repeat anything she 
said, or she would never trust me again. 

M 
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Believe me, you can spend a very delight- 
ful and very refreshing holiday in London 
town. There is much there that we 
Londoners never see, being hard workers all, 
and busy of a day-time. Does any man 
really know more than a minute fraction of 
this vast city and its life ? Few men, if any, 
do so ; one only I know — Charles Dickens. 
The more I read and re-read his work the 
more astounding appears to me to have been 
his knowledge of London and its folk. All 
Londoners should love him. 
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XXXVII 

J OPENED a volume a day or two 
since, and, looking at the fly-leaf, 
saw written thereon the name of a 
dead friend. I closed the book, 
keeping it in my hand ; and, sitting down 
before the black grate, fell into a day-dream. 
I began to speculate upon a point that had 
never before presented itself to me. Often as 
I have read a book I have fancied that the 
author was beside me, he who knew what 
he had meant by what he wrote ; that he 
was looking into my mind and watching the 
effect upon me of what I was reading, check- 
ing my understanding or misunderstanding, 
now pleased that I clearly apprehended and 
sympathised with his meaning, now grieved 
to see that I had failed to follow aright his 
train of thought How much, or how little, 
do we really comprehend of an author*s 
work? As he writes, an he be a bom 
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writer, he feels how little of that which he 
desires to say he is putting upon the paper. As 
we read a great writer should we not recog- 
nise that there are beauties in his pages which 
our dull eyes can never see ? The converse 
must indeed occasionally be — ^that a writer 
writes better than he knows, and that some 
of us may find in his work that which he 
never knew was there. 



-\ 



But this evening, of which I am writing, I 
dreamed another dream. The woman whose 
name I had read in this my book had been 
a very dear, good friend to me. Our lives 
in literature had been singularly and happily 
alike ; often and often had we talked over 
this very book, and I remembered how that 
one day we had laughingly exchanged our 
copies of it, she saying, " At any rate, when 
you read this you will remember me.** As I 
sat there and dreamed I almost heard the 
soft voice, saw her kindly, frank glance of 
the eye. Ah, me ! And the volume that I 
had given in exchange for hers, where was it 
now ? Did she remember ? Was she un- 
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seen beside me even now, glad to find that I 
had not forgotten ? 



After some little time I opened the book 
and commenced to read the page that I 
chanced upon. The first words that met 
my eye were : " Those who read and enjoy 
the same books are of kindred minds, and 
indeed books are a bond of communion." 
Strange coincidence ! The passage was 
marked, as had been her custom, by under- 
lining, and I fancied that I could hear her 
say "Books are a bond of communion." 
Are they between the living and the dead ? 
That they are so between the living and the 
quick all we bookmen know. An I chance 
to be travelling and see that a fellow- 
passenger is reading a book of which I am 
fond, I know that we are kindred, I feel that 
we are in' communion. This is one of the 
consolations and comforts of literature — that 
it brings friends to us. Farther than this, I 
have hosts of friends in this world whom 
I shall never see or know ; but we have, in 
common, a love for the same books. 



\ 
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So I read on for an hour or so, and when 
I closed the volume I felt as though I had 
once again been with that dear friend. In 
life she had been a blessing to me ; so had 
she now. 



-> 
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XXXVIII 

SOME years ago I was stajdng for a 
night at a small country inn, and, 
tired with a long day's walking, 
went to bed soon after nine of the 
clock. I fancy I must have been over-weary, 
for, though my body ached with fetigue, I 
could not sleep. At last, in despair, I relit 
the candle, and almost without hope looked 
round the small bedchamber for a book. I 
espied one lying on the dressing-table, fetch- 
ed it, and began to read. It was an old- 
fashioned novel ; its title I have forgotten, 
so have I the name of its author. At the 
time the story did not interest me, and, 
sleepiness overpowering me, I laid it down, 
blew out the light, and soon fell into a 
slumber. I left the inn early the next 
morning. 

It was months after, that lying again awake 
in my own chamber I recalled that night in 
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the country inn, and remembered, with sur- 
prising vividness, the incidents and the char- 
acters of the story I had then commenced to 
read. And I became possessed with a strong 
desire to finish my reading of the tale and to 
learn its catastrophe. For days this desire 
haunted me ; I even went to the length of 
writing to the host of the inn for the name 
of the book ; but I did not receive any an- 
swer firom him. " He is a churl, without the 
heart of a lover of books," I said. But I 
did him wrong, for he was dead, the inn had 
changed hands, and the book— I found on 
inquiry — ^had vanished. I remembered so 
distinctly the portion I had read of the tale, 
but its name or its author I cannot recall. 



■^ 



The tale dealt with one Christopher Single, 
who, in the early years of the reign of Queen 
Victoria, was a writer of books, a poet and 
a novelist. He made for himself a consider- 
able name and a sufficient income. He was 
unmarried, young, handsome. I remember 
that as I read of him I judged him to be 
somewhat of a prig. The interesting point 
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of the tale was this : that Christopher felt 
assured that he would soon write himself 
out, that the fountain of his inspiration would 
soon run dry, and that then he would find 
himself sans reputation and sans income. He 
decided in his somewhat mean mind that he 
must marry some woman of wealth, counting 
upon his reputation to enable him to do so. 
Fate favoured him. A city widow, endowed 
with many full money-bags, fell passionately 
in love with the handsome young poet and 
writer of romantic fiction ; but, alas ! fate 
will play pranks. At the same time the poet 
fell before the charms of the widow's penni- 
less but beautiful niece. There, as far as I 
am concerned, the story ends. 

Did he marry the widow, I asked myself, 
or the penniless niece ? Or, better still, did 
the widow, out of her great love for the poet, 
endow his beloved with a portion of her 
wealth and make a will in her favour ? Did 

the niece love the poet ? Did ? But 

there, conjectures are endless and futile. I 
have asked many friends if they have read 
any such tale, but no one of them has done 
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SO. I pick up snufiy old novels at the book- 
stalls and peer into them, hoping to meet 
again with Christopher, his widow and his 
love ; but they fly before me and will not 
meet me. I strive to forget these wretched 
beings ; they were absurd in the book, utterly 
hopelessly imhuman ; but they haunt me, 
will not leave me in peace. I have grown 
absolutely to hate them, yet I cannot rid me 
of this absurd desire to know what became 
of them — ^what the author did with his ridicu- 
lous puppets. Shall I ever know ? 

Is it not wicked that a man's brain should 
play him so fantastic a trick ? Many minutes 
of valuable time have I squandered over 
this book which I read that night when I 
could not slumber. Better would it have 
been for me had I lain awake all the long 
hours than that I should have stuffed my 
poor memory with these tiresome phantoms. 
Shall I ever meet them again ? Devoutly do 
I hope so. I will then lay to rest these 
perturbed spirits and forget them for ever. 
Even a lover of books has his trials. 
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XXXIX 

J SUPPOSE there are even more haunt- 
ing phrases in words than in music ? 
What, I have often asked myself, if 
any, are the peculiar merits that give 
common life to a half-dozen or so of words ? 
Two there certainly are— alliteration and 
aptness. When both are combined a phrase 
may, indeed, hope for long life. I wonder 
how few quotations there would be in com- 
mon English use if Shakespeare had never 
written and the Bible had never been trans- 
lated ? And the style of these quotations is 
so similar that, but for actual knowledge, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to state 
with certainty whether a quoted phrase were 
from the Bible or from Shakespeare. Al- 
literation has sometimes given currency to 
untruths, as the evil saying that " honesty is 
the hest policj^.*' 

Aptness, however, can plead " not guilty " 
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to the propagation of falsehood, and is, I 
take it, '* what oft was thought but ne'er so 
well expressed." " That is true enough," I 
say to myself when I come across a thought 
aptly expressed, and so I imagine do you 
say to yourself. In this aptness lies, I fancy, 
the life of a haunting phrase. The thought 
need not be new ; indeed, can a thought be 
new ? But when a master writer sets down 
that thought for us in apt words, the thought 
is crystallised and becomes a gem. " 'Tis 
better to have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all," " To be or not to be ? 
that is the question," "Ye have the poor 
always with you " — these and many another 
are no additions to the world's fund of 
thought, but they have now been said once 
and for all. By the way, I have probably 
quoted inaccurately, as we all do. My 
memory for words is wretched, and I am far 
from all my books, save two or three inti- 
mate friends that I have by me. 



But apart from phrases which haunt the 
common ear there are others which ring and 
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ring in the mental ears of each one of us. 
What those are which haunt me I need not 
say. Why they should haunt me I could 
not explain and you could not understand. 
But it is just this — ^that they contain truths 
that come home to my heart and bosom, 
sometimes hurting me, sometimes giving me 
the deepest pleasure. Is it not so with you ? 



There is one phrase which I hear again 
and again, and to which I for long attached 
what I have found to be an erroneous mean- 
ing. Is it not strange that its author should 
have said one thing and that I — ^and probably 
others — have been grateful to him for saying 
quite another thing? A little child, in 
whose companionship I took great delight, 
died young. His heart had not lost the 
ignorance of innocence and his eyes had not 
seen anything of evil. In the midst of my 
sorrow came to me the consolation of a 
haunting phrase : " Those whom the gods 
love die young.*' Often as the years went 
by when the memory of my little playmate 
came back to me, there came to me also the 
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consolation of that phrase. Then, reading 
one night by my fireside, I came across the 
truth, and my consolation, though not taken 
away from me, lay no more in that haunting 
phrase. 



Setting aside all questions of religion, 
how much consolation has come to sorrow- 
ful souls from haunting phrases from the 
Bible ? " Come unto Me . . . and I will 
give you rest." Be our belief what it may, or 
our disbelief, does not that phrase — ^the mere 
music of it, may be, the mere promise of 
peace — " drop as the gentle rain from 
heaven " ? 



A phrase may justify a policy, as " Peace 
—with honour." There is more power in 
one apt phrase than in a world of argument, 
and it is vain for the vainest of us to deny it. 



How many of these haunting phrases are 
stored away in my mind ; yet how few I can 
recall at desire. Like ghosts, they only walk 
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at their own sweet will ; some touch upon 
the chords of memory : some coincidence, 
brings back to my mind the haunting 
words, a phrase, perchance, seldom before 
recalled, which, perhaps, will never come 
to life again. What a wonderful book 
could I compile an I could but recall all 
the apt phrases I have read. 
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XL 

THACKERAY'S delightful ballad 
of " The Cane-Bottomed Chair " 
has always greatly appealed to 
me, not because of the charming 
young lady who sat in the chair, but be- 
cause the writer of the verses confirmed a 
belief of mine that of all furniture no piece 
is so expressive as an empty chair. This 
fact was brought home to me many years 
ago when I was in the room of a friend but 
recently dead. He was an old man of over 
eighty-five years of age, and I had been 
wont to visit him of an evening to talk over 
books and over his memories of the past. 
The last time I saw him he sat in his cus- 
tomary chair by the window side, an old 
time-beaten leather chair, with great flaps at 
the top of each side that always reminded 
me of the blinkers of a horse. He called 
for the two glasses of whisky-and-water 
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which we used to drink together ; then, 
l}dng back in his chair and folding his hands 
on his knees, he looked steadily out of the 
window, which opened on the quaint village 
street, still reddened with the departing light 
of sunset. 



" My boy, my memory is failing like the 
rest of me," he said, after some small space 
of silence. Then he began to talk, quota- 
tion, anecdote, reminiscence falling over one 
another in their eagerness to come forth. 
The next time I visited that room he lay 
sleeping in the churchyard ; but there, by 
the window in its accustomed place, stood 
his armchair, and it seemed to speak to me 
with the voice that I knew was for ever 
stilled. I noted, at the time, that nothing 
else in the room was eloquent of the dead 
master, even the book upon the window-seat 
was dumb. I picked it up ; it was the "Es- 
says of Elia." How often we had spoken 
together of Charles and Mary Lamb. He 
had never conversed with them, but had 
seen them upon several occasions. 

N 
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yLj armchair welcomes me home more 
heartily than any other of my furniture. 
My table, my bookcases, my buflFet, what 
care they for me ? Just nothing at all ; but 
my chair opens its arms to me and says : 
" Come, rest, my friend and master." And 
I sit there and dream my dreams, or think 
of past hours when I have sat there with a 
friend opposite me in that other armchair. 
I have been a fortunate man in my friends. 
One, indeed, robbed me of my money, and 
another attempted to rob me of my good 
name. I do not often recall those two, but 
linger in my thoughts over those who have 
been dear and good to me. 



I once saw a chair in an exhibition of 
relics ; it had belonged to a great writer — 
one of the greatest of them all. There it 
stood, poor thing, a show for men and women 
to gaze at and misunderstand. I stood be- 
fore it and pitied it. I thought of how often 
that splendid, whole-hearted master had sat 
in it, thinking and writing, pouring forth of 
his abundance a world of splendid creations 
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for the good of his kind. In the master's 
room that chair would have spoken to me ; 
here it was but a sorry show. I dislike this 
exhibiting of relics elsewhere than in the 
places in which they belong ; and there they 
should not be ticketed and labelled and 
stuck in rows against the walls. I have 
never visited the Carlyle House, and I never 
shall ; but I would have given much to have 
stood even once in Carlyle's room as it was 
when he sat and wrote in it. 



What sum, what portion even of life, 
would not I give to see Shakespeare's chair, 
standing in his room before the table at 
which he worked ; or Swift's, or Fielding's, 
or Miss Austen's or Lamb's or Thackeray's, 
or Dickens' — these chairs, do you tell me 
they are mere dumb things of wood and 
leather ? I know better ; my chair and I 
are old cronies — ^have had many a chat to- 
gether. I know that chairs can talk ; but 
it is not everyone who can understand what 
they say. 



{ 
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XLI 

THERE are certain writers who 
have won a name, and some- 
times fame, solely on account 
of their artistry in words. I 
must confess that few of them make any 
great appeal to me ; to me their writings are 
like a sweet, pleasant sound which is not 
melody, or a beautiful, placid landscape un- 
touched by any emotion of humanity. Our 
great writers have somewhat which they 
must say to us, and I can forgive them even 
if their manner of speech be rugged, as it 
was with Carlyle and Browning, to name 
but two. Most of the masters, however, 
are gifted by nature with the power of ex- 
pressing their thoughts in clear pellucid 
English, and some of them wrote no better 
at the ends than at the beginnings of their 
careers. Goldsmith, for example, and 
Thackeray would puzzle the commentators 
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who endeavoured to fix the dates of their 
works from any evidences of style. 

One of the first writers in English to 
attempt artistry in words was Lyly, of whose 
" Euphues" I find I can read a few pages 
now and again with considerable pleasure 
but with no profit. He set a fashion which 
was laboriously followed by many in his 
own time, and by many ridiculed ; but it 
cannot be denied that he did influence the 
prose of his day. Of other polishers of 
phrases I am chiefly acquainted with Walter 
Pater, whom I am bound to confess I find 
to be a laborious rather than an inspired 
workman ; and with Robert Louis Steven- 
son, who wrote himself down a " sedulous 
ape.*' After all, I venture to question if 
this monkey trick is worth acquiring. Of 
course it is not every one who can ape with 
such accomplished success as Stevenson ; but 
I do question whether he would not have 
been a greater writer if he had spoken forth 
what nature gave him to say in the manner 
with which nature endowed him rather than 
in a style which occupied half his mind when 
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his whole mind should have been devoted to 
his matter. Stevenson to me is what I call 
a bloodless writer. The characters in his 
fiction lack the touch of nature, and even his 
style, brilliant as it is, is coldly chaste. To 
err is human in writers as well as in ordinary 
folk, and in prose, when every word is care- 
fully chosen and carefully placed, the result 
is apt to be lifeless even if beautiful. 

To the inspired writer the right words 
come unsought. We read of Shakespeare 
that he never blotted a line, which is prob- 
ably untrue ; but he certainly was not a 
conscious stylist, words and thoughts poured 
forth together. Is it not thus with almost 
all of our greatest men of letters ? I think 
so ; I believe it to have been so, at any rate 
with almost all our masters of prose. With 
the poet it is somewhat diflFerent. Inspira- 
tion there must be in the first draft, and in- 
spiration there may be and often has been in 
after additions and corrections. It is a false 
saying as concerns men of genius that " easy 
writing makes hard reading.'' 

This playing with words, picking, choosing. 
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weighing, rejecting, the result is not fascina- 
ting to me. I admire the worker's skill, but 
his work touches me not at all ; he is a 
virtuoso^ not an artist. It is with no pride 
that I make these confessions, for others who 
know better tell me that I am unregenerate 
in not falling down and worshipping Pater 
and Stevenson. I fancy, however, that 
blind worship is often as hurtful to the wor- 
shipped as the worshipper. With writers there 
is bound to come a reaction against over- 
strained eulogy. The too highly honoured 
will come to be grossly neglected, until in 
future generations it comes to be seen that 
both the worship and the neglect were ex- 
aggerated. It is always safe to prophecy of 
the far-distant future, for no one alive can 
prove me wrong, and I care not for the 
laughter of the unborn. As I look at my 
row of Stevensons I say to myself that none 
of these books will be read by our grandsons' 
grandson : save, I believe, " Prince Otto " 
and some few of the " Essays." Of the rest 
nothing will be read, excepting by students 
of the curiosities of literature. 
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As is so often the case with me, I set forth 
to talk of artistry in words, and I have 
rambled into an expression of my own dislikes 
and likings. But, after all, these papers are 
to set forth Egomet, so I hope I may be 
forgiven. I love to read the thoughts of 
other folk — seldom one can do so — ^no 
matter how obscure the writers may be, and 
I find a great delight in setting down upon 
paper my own thoughts on books and bookish 
men. To know what other people think 
helps me to weigh the worth or worthlessness 
of my own thought. The knowledge pro- 
vides me, so to speak, with a mental touch- 
stone. The one bad part of it is this, that 
whenever I fancy I am the proud father of 
an original thought, I am bound to come 
across the self-same thought, written down 
by one who has perhaps written centuries 
ago. So, after all, I am an unconscious ape, 
and it becomes me not to throw stones. 
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XLII 

SHAKESPEARE, Goldsmith, 
Keats and Byron are the gods of 
poetry whom I can worship with- 
out reservation ; there are others 
who hold a dear place in my aflFections, such 
as Marlowe, Herrick, Pope, Crabbe, Cole- 
ridge, Poe, Mortimer Collins, Thomas Hood 
and Browning. I noticed in a book I was 
reading recently that it was stated that until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century no 
literary man reached a place of high estima- 
tion in the world of letters unless he had ac- 
chieved something considerable in the matter 
of poetry. I am not concerned with the 
truth of that view, though on the whole it 
seems to me to be sound, but is it not as 
curious that to-day it is almost customary to 
speak of authors and poets, as if they were 
distinct tribes ? 

But is it not wholly true that when we 
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look back over the world's literary history 
most of the great figures that stand up 
above their fellows in the republic of letters 
are those of poets ? Homer, Dante, Shakes- 
peare, and a few more ? Add to these the 
poets who wrote plays only, and it is not 
until the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that we come upon outstanding masters 
of prose. But who am I to discuss matters 
of literary history and what is literary 
history to me? I, as a bookman, am 
concerned with the life in books them- 
selves, and have been led to write the above 
words by reason of a very diflFerent thought 
in my mind. 




I was asking myself whether I had more 
friends among the writers of poetry than 
among the writers of prose, and whether 
poetry or prose had influenced me most. I, 
like many another, am apt to judge my 
fellow men in comparison with myself, a 
wrong and a foolish and a natural thing to 
do. So, therefore, I am ready to think that 
the whole the influence of prose has been 
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under and the influence of poetiy over 
estimated, because I believe that prose has 
been more to me than poetry. Shakespeare 
and the Bible of course stand apart, and this 
need not influence my opinion, for they are 
prose and poetry. But those aside, my 
chiefest friends, my chiefest helpers and con- 
solers have been prose writers. Keats and 
Byron I relish for the sensuous beauty of 
their lines, and the latter for his glorious wit, 
Goldsmith for his tender charm and pathos, 
and of the moderns items of their work 
appeal to my fancy only, save with Browning 
who appeals to my mind, stimulating and 
bracing me. But the lines of the poets have 
never touched me as have the lines of great 
writers of prose, the personalities of poets 
have seldom been realised by me. Poets 
appear to me to stand between this world 
and another of which they have more or less 
distinct vision, but which to us must remain 
an undiscovered country, an Eldorado of 
peace and beauty and deep truth. The prose 
writer has in him more of humanity and his 
words come straight home to my heart. 
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Poetiy is beautiful, but to me a trifle unreal, 
save when expressing a great thought in the 
most perfect words. Prose is but the lan- 
guage of every day written with more care 
than we use m our daily conversation. Then 
too, as Poe urged, there can be no such 
thing as a long poem, which really consists 
of a series of short poems with links, some- 
times of gold though more often of lead. 



On the other hand how many splendid 
prose epics there are, what magnificent his- 
toric paintings, what great preachings, what 
delightful essays. It may appear and it may 
be a sad confession to make, but I do believe 
that if the choice were put before me of the 
loss of all the poetry or of all the prose in 
the world I would choose to lose the first — 
always excepting Shakespeare and the Bible, 
which last I am here only counting as a col- 
lection of literary masterpieces. 



This is my mood to-day ; what will it be 
to-morrow ? For a bookman must needs have 
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his moods and humours ; I for one would 
not be without them. A dead level of good 
humours and perfect moods, or still worse the 
same humour and the same mood everyday 
— ^what an abomination of commonplace. 
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XLIII 

I HAVE been pa3dng a visit recently — 
staying there, alas, only two days — 
to a quaint old town on the coast of 
France. There is a new town and 
an old town, the latter is my favourite ; it 
stands high upon a hill, overlooking the new 
town and the sea ; it is girt about with broad 
ramparts, upon whose crest grow great trees 
beneath the shade of which it is exception- 
ally pleasant to walk, especially upon a hot 
afternoon, looking out over the multitude of 
roofs to the glittering sea or the hot country 
side. I have sat there, too, on a sultry even- 
ing when the moon hung copper-coloured in 
the sky and not a breath of wind was astir — 
though through the leaves of the trees the 
air seemed to whisper. I sometimes think 
that if — like Lamb — I should ever be retired 
upon a pension, I would go to live in this 
old town, almost feeling that there I should 
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survive for very many years of quiet contem- 
plation and quiet reading. 



My friend, with whom I stayed, is a painter 
of pictures, not unfamous, and I have often 
wondered why he had chosen to reside here, 
afar from all his kindred and all his friends, 
few of whom save myself visit him or are 
asked to do so. I never directly asked him 
for the reason of his self-banishment until 
this last visit of mine, when sitting upon the 
ramparts on such a night as I have described, 
I boldly put forth my curiosity to know why 
he had chosen this place of abode. He 
sighed and did not reply for a time. Then, 
turning to fne, he said, " You are a dreamer 
of dreams, I know ; I live here because of a 
dream. Let us walk home and I will tell 
you there — ^my little story." 



My friend is a lover of books, and we sat 
us down in a cosy room, half library, half 
parlour. But before he had sat down oppo- 
site me, he had taken from a shelf a small 
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volume, choicely bound in green morocco, 
and had taken from a drawer in a bureau a 
large leather case, such as is used for the 
proper keeping of a miniature. He handed 
me the book, remarking that doubtless I 
knew it. I did ; it was a slim volume of 
anonymous verse, which in its day had made 
considerable stir in the world and is not even 
now forgotten. I answered that I had read 
the book. He then opened the leather case, 
handed it to me, and I saw a water-colour 
drawing of a delicately beautiful woman's 
face. " I painted that," he said, " it is the 
portrait of the writer of those verses.'* He 
sat silent for a few minutes ; then continued ; 
" I painted it from imagination after reading 
the poems ; it seemed to me that the woman 
— ^for no one could doubt that the writer was 
a woman — who had written those verses 
must look like that. One year I was paint- 
ing here, I had that sketch with me, in fact 
I was fond of it and seldom without it ; on 
the ramparts one afternoon as I sat at work, 
a shadow fell across my canvas, I looked up 
and saw the original of that portrait — the 
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self-same face. I — cannot bear to tell even 
you the whole story ; the woman spoke to 
me, we became friends, she actually was the 
author of that book. 1 showed her the por- 
trait — painted from fancy. In the end — ^we 
loved one another — ^but — she died." 

" There, my friend, you who dream dreams 
of books and of those who write them, there 
is a dream for you," he concluded. 
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XLIV 

1KNOW a young man of parts, clever, 
learned in the sciences, brilliant in 
his profession of physician, who, so 
he tells me in all seriousness, never 
reads a work of fiction. To him life is a 
game of facts, ascertained facts, and he 
believes that there is in fiction nothing for 
him to learn concerning his chief study, 
mankind. I believe him to be wrong. 
Social and political economists err when 
they think they can lay down laws founded 
upon what they believe to be the course of 
history ; so my friend the doctor is in error 
in believing that it is sufl&cient for him to 
study man — and woman — ^in the hospitals, 
in social contact, and in the perusal of 
scientific works. So I argue with him, 
urging chiefly that even if he were a man of 
twice the years he is, and his circle of 
friends very large, and his opportunities of 
searching the bodies and the souls of his 
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fellows those of a ph3rsician in immense 
practice, still he would learn much from the 
writings of practised observers and the 
works of those highly endowed with imagina- 
tive insight. A doctor needs must know 
more than the ins and outs of our poor 
bodies, he must also acquire an intimate 
knowledge of our hearts. 



My friend laughs at me, saying little, but 
thinking as far as I can gather that it would 
be absurd for him — 2l man of science — to set 
out to learn anything of practical value from 
the art of fiction. Again I say, I believe 
him to be wrong. I agree with him that 
much evil has been and is being done by 
untrue fiction, but I diflfer from him in 
believing, knowing that true fiction has 
taught much of good and of use to those 
who have read it aright. My friend, for 
example, takes great interest in studying the 
creeds of mankind. Does he really believe 
that he cannot learn anything of the moral 
history of our nation in the novels of such 
writers as Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Scott, 
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Miss Austen, Carleton, the Brontfis, Thack- 
eray, Dickens and Meredith ? The student 
of fiction has two fields of research, first the 
lives and the use made of the experiences of 
the novel writers themselves, second works 
of fiction in and by themselves. 




I once gave my friend an example of 
what I mean by this. We have, alas, 
no adequate biography of Thackeray, but 
by reading all that has been written of and 
by him, we can form an adequate picture of 
the man, his failures and successes, his good 
qualities and his bad. In his case par- 
ticularly a great deal can be learned 
concerning the writer by careful perusal of 
the books he has written, and my friend was 
hard put to it when I asked him was not I 
and would not he be the better for knowing 
such a man as William Makepeace Thack- 
eray ? Was I not thereby enabled to gain 
a better understanding of my fellow men ? 
In addition to this, which though my first 
point is not my chief, was I not helped to 
an insight into the workings of the human 
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heart and soul by careful readings of such 
works as " Vanity Fau*/' " Pendennis/' 
"The Newcomes," "Esmond," "Philip/' 
and " Barry Lyndon ?" 



Could poor I ever hope to attain to such a 
profound knowledge of mankind as that 
given to and added to by Thackeray ? He 
was given the supreme imaginative gift of 
insight, of being able to put himself in the 
place of others, and he perfected that gift 
through years of experience. By his writ- 
ings he has enabled me to see with his eyes, 
to hear with his ears, to understand with his 
bright intelligence. Yet my doctor friend 
persists in saying that for him there is 
neither pleasure nor profit in the reading of 
fiction. I wish I had thought of saying to 
him last time we argued the matter, " Well, 
you may be right and I may be wrong, but 
in this case I think the wrong thing must be 
the right." For he is good-humoured and 
athirst for knowledge — and, oh, he knows so 
much that I with all my years look up to 
Ivm with the greatest of respect. But in 
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this matter he really is wrong. Perhaps 
when he is as old as I he will be a confirmed 
reader of fiction, will remember the old days 
when we stubbornly fought our fiiendly 
battles, and will — ^an old man himself then 
— ^fight on the right side with some young 
fellow " who never reads novels." 



^ 
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XLV 

I READ the other day in a survey of 
English Literature that "criticism 
may fairly omit Goldsmith's excur- 
sions into history/' I closed the 
book and lay back in my chair to think ; and 
I thought that I should like to meet the 
writer of this sentence and ask him had he 
read any of these historical excursions that 
he so greatly despised. Do any others than 
the professed students of literature, and do 
all of them, read any of Goldsmith's his- 
tory of England ? They could do far worse, 
in some ways they could do little better, for 
his history is written by one endowed with 
the eye of imagination and the pen of a 
supreme artist in character drawing. Of 
course, Goldy's facts are often fictions, but 
this does not seem to have obscured his 
vision and he has painted for us a splendid 
gallery of life-like portraits, as faithful as 
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those in Retaliation^ though drawn from 
fancy and not from close study. 



But it is not for me to defend Goldsmith, 
though it is difficult for me to keep silent 
when a friend is misunderstood. My thoughts 
soon turned into a general channel, and I 
asked myself a question, what is it that I am 
seeking when I read history. And my an- 
swer was, " knowledge of men and women ; '* 
alack, how few writers of history but are for- 
getful that kings and queens, courtiers and 
councillors, are but human beings and that 
the population of a county though it acts 
sometimes as a whole, or is governed and 
swayed by a majority or a minority, is ac- 
tually compounded of individuals. The 
majority of historical works are unhuman, 
cold, precise, and to-day pseudo-scientific 
records of what was done, not as they should 
be the inner-life histories of the men and 
women who made history. Thus to me 
Froude is a finer historian than Freeman, 
Carlyle than Gardiner. Or put it another 
way I would that Freeman had handed over 
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his materials to Froude to deal with. What 
a portrait then we should possess of the Con- 
queror. 

For the ^ame reason Shakespeare is to me 
a great historian, and it should never be for- 
gotten that he wrote in times little changed 
from those in which his great historical plays 
were laid. There was far less diflference be- 
tween the ages of John and Elizabeth than 
there was between those of the latter and of 
Queen Victoria. Shakespeare breathed an 
atmosphere impregnated with mediaevalism, 
Protestantism sat in the high places, but all 
around him were physical and mental relics 
of the rule of the church of Rome, gun- 
powder had not yet banished all the airs and 
graces and brutalities of chivalry, and as he 
wrote of dead monarchs and rulers of men, 
Shakespeare would not have felt as an his- 
torian now feels when writing of our early 
history that everything in it was strange, 
hidden in the mists of years. 

Has any historian yet made sufficient al- 
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lowance for human caprice ? First find your 
fact and then account for it logically, says 
Master Historicus. But, i' faith, say I, talk 
not to me of logic, by logic the world is not 
ruled, never has been, never will be — thank 
heaven. It has been stated that Napoleon 
lost the battle of Waterloo owing to an at- 
tack of indigestion brought upon him by an 
unconsidered trifle of mutton. Whether this 
be true or not does not matter here, but I 
venture to think that it is true that many of 
the momentous events of history sprang from 
unknown, or unheeded and unconsidered 
caprices of those in power. I do not mean 
that any great revolution has suddenly been 
brought about without the field having been 
for years prepared for the harvest, but 
I do mean that the harvest might never have 
ripened if someone had not been deterred 
from doing the right thing by some petty 
caprice. But here am I arguing with myself, 
not over sagely I fear. 



Do you never so argue ? Do you never 
come across a sentence in the book you are 
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reading which leads you to hold high debate 
with yourself ? I do ; often and often have 
I put by my book, taken up my hat and stick, 
wandered out into the streets and then walk- 
ed, thought, argued with myself over what I 
had just read. I give not a farthing for the 
book that does not call one or other of my 
argumentative faculties to activity, and with 
whom should I sooner hold debate than with 
myself ? I am pro, con, and Mr. Speaker all 
in one. I can enforce the closure whenever 
I so desire and adjourn a debate or conclude 
it at the first moment that it becomes weari- 
some to me. Perhaps this habit of self- 
debate has grown upon me because I have 
lived so much alone. Solitary living breeds 
many curious habits, so my friends warn me. 
But I could tell them of some of the many 
delights of solitude, but they would only 
shake their wise heads and say '^ sour grapes." 
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XLVI 

J DO not know of anyone who has 
sung to my satisfaction the praises of 
tobacco ; Kingsley has done the best, 
but I seem to read between his lines 
that his was a labour not an inspiration of 
love. How has it come about that no one 
has given as a Task to a poet to write a poem 
upon the weed? What a glorious thing of it 
Byron would have made. And remember it 
is recorded of many poets that they have 
been confirmed and inveterate smokers. I 
suppose that most of us who read greatly 
smoke greatly. For myself I confess that I 
do so. I add to my confession this, that I 
have some smoking fads. I do not relish a 
cigar save in the open air. How keenly I 
remember my first cigar. 




I expected fully to be made sublimely ill 
by it, but fate was kind to me and I enjoyed 
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myself immensely. I was but a youth at the 
date of this great event and was sojourning 
in a little German village in the Harz moun- 
tains. I sallied forth, armed with cigar, 
matches and Bacon's Essays ! I sat me 
down on the edge of a green hill with my 
back against the first pine tree of a dense 
wood ; I smoked ; I read ; and ever since 
when I take up those essays do I think of 
that day. 



During the hot weather of summer time I 
smoke but little indoors ; in the winter, 
when the curtains are drawn, the fire brightly 
blazing and my books to hand, I fill my pipe, 
a well tried old chum of a pipe, and oflFer up 
incense to the god of tobacco. Often my 
pipe goes out before it is finished, but I keep 
it in my mouth as I read on. There is much 
virtue in a pipe, even though it be not alight. 
Yes, I love my pipe and on occasion my 
cigar. Tobacco has been a comfortable 
friend to me, a good comrade in time of 
trouble and of peace. This makes me wish 
that I could indite verses, I would like to 
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sing the praises of the weed in worthy style. 
Great conquerors and masters of war have 
been the inspiration of the poet, how is it 
that no one has rightly sung the triumphs of 
the pipe of peace ? 
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XLVII 

J LIKE it when a book is dedicated to 
some one, though I think dedications 
should be reserved for womankind. 
I like to think of a poet as writing 
under the inspiration of a pair of blue or 
any other coloured eyes, and of a writer of 
fiction taking some woman with whom he is 
a friend as the original of his heroine. I 
hope, nay more, I believe, that Fielding 
knew an Amelia and Mr. Meredith a Diana ; 
I know that Dickens once loved a Dora. 
A dedication should be spiced with wit or 
tempered with poetic fancy. I hold that 
Stevenson's " To the Critic on the Hearth " 
is the perfection of a dedication. 

Dedications to initials are entrancing, and 
I will give my grateful thanks to any one 
who will write me a pretty paper upon such 
dedications, telling me who the concealed 
personages may have been. 
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I like, too, the old-time fashion of literary 
patrons, not that I would see a return to the 
dependency of authors upon the bounty of 
patrons, but I should welcome the resump- 
tion of those delightful letters with which 
authors were wont to preface their works, 
laying upon their patrons' shoulders all the 
merits and taking upon their own all the de- 
fects of the work in question. What 
fascinating letters of this species could be 
indited by Mr. Meredith or Mr. Hardy or 
Mr. Anthony Hope or Mr. Egerton Castle. 
I have read old books in which these letters, 
these epistles dedicatory, have exceeded in 
interest the works to which they introduced 
me. There need be nothing patronising 
about patronage. 
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XLVIII 

THERE are some few books — ^very 
few — ^which are the better for 
being read aloud, though very 
much depends upon the reader 
and upon the occasion. I recall very well 
that some years ago when I was ill abed, my 
stern doctorman refused to permit me to 
read, granting at the same time permission 
for me to be read to. For which permission 
I was not in the least grateful, as is the wont 
of patients towards their physicians. I was 
waited upon by a gentle, patient little nurse, 
who with her bright talk had lightened many 
an otherwise dark hour. After the doctor had 
departed, she looked at me with hesitation 
in her eyes, aad asked should she read to me. 
I fear me I was somewhat ungracious, for I 
had doubt in my mind as to whether her 
reading would not disturb rather than soothe 
me. But I had sufficient of grace to leel 
that to refuse that kindly oflFer might hurt her 
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who had so often helped me in my pain. So 
with disingenuous alertness I answered 
" Yes," and chose for book to be read " The 
Cloister and the Hearth." 




I have heard critics sneer at Charles 
Reade, wondering how such a one as he 
could write such a work as this. But Reade 
was a big man and little men cannot measiure 
him. The little nurse sat down by my bed- 
side, turned up the lamp and began to read 
aloud. Often before that time and since 
have I followed the adventures of Gerard 
the son of Elias, but never with such keen 
sympathy. No little portion of the pleasure 
I took in the reading came from watching 
the moving countenance of the reader. She 
had not been spoiled, and the freshness and 
openness of nature was still in her ; she 
knew little of books — and in this one all the 
characters were true and real to her. She 
laughed when they laughed and cried with 
them in their grief ; she hated the evil ones 
and loved the good ; she held her breath 
when her favourites were in danger or 
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temptation, and sighed deeply with relief 
when they escaped. I, too, forgot that all 
this was fiction, I sympathised with her, and 
was angry only when reluctantly she closed 
the book and said that the hour was late and 
that I must sleep. 



But I did not sleep for some long time ; I 
listened to the ticking of my watch and noted 
the curious shadows in the comers of the 
room cast by the dim light upon the table. 
And I thought for the first time of all that 
great fiction had meant to men and women 
such as she. I could realise for the first 
time that to them a great, human story 
meant more, or I should say something else 
than it does to me. I find it diflScult to free 
myself from the knowledge that what I am 
reading is fiction, and they cannot grasp the 
fact that it is such. What a help a fine 
novel must be to those whose outlook upon 
life is narrowed by inexperience and strait- 
ened by lack of opportunity and ability to 
observe. What are theology, history, ethics, 
philosophy to them? How much may be 
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the example of a human being? A fact, 
this, realised by all great teachers, by Jesus 
Christ, by Bunyan, to name but two, that it 
is often best to speak in parables. Have not 
the stories of the Prodigal Son and of the 
Widow's Mite helped the world more than 
all the preachments and moralisings vouch- 
safed to us ? 
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XLIX 

J SUPPOSE I am not unlike other men 
in my habit of giving to friends such 
things as I delight in myself ; books, 
I need scarcely say, are usually the 
form taken by my presents. Not that I give 
many, for I do not admire the custom 
grown up of late years of giving gifts on 
every possible occasion and to every possi- 
ble acquaintance. I choose rather that my 
gifts shall rarely be made and that therefore 
to those who receive them they shall mean 
somewhat and not be merely an empty social 
compliment. 



I know that those who receive these little 
gifts from me are not in many ways like to 
myself, but I love to think that I have given 
to a dear friend a book that has rejoiced or 
has helped me ; and if possible I like to 
know that it is a volume which they have 



i 
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not yet read. I once gave to a dear old 
lady upon her eightietli birthday a copy of 
" Lavengro," telling her that it was written 
by a man who had travelled and worked on 
behalf of the Bible Society. She looked at 
me brightly and kindly through her gold 
spectacles and I departed full of mirth and 
not unassailed by misgivings, for I liked the 
old lady, she had been good to me, and I 
could not but wonder what reception she 
would give to this present of mine, she who 
had read scarce anything but the Bible, 
Shakespeare and many a sermon. Some few 
days after I called upon her, and she wel- 
comed me with her customary courtesy. 
After a few minutes' chat, she thanked me 
for the book I had given her, adding, " It is 
a strange story, but I like that young man 
Borrow." 



What did she see in that book ? Was it 
to her the true story of a great soul ? It 
cannot have been to her what it is to me, the 
half true, half imaginary revelation of an 
eccentric of genius. But then the Bible is 
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to her simple heart what it can never again 
be to mine. Alas ! I sometimes needs 
must ask myself, " Am I any happier for my 
knowledge of men and of books than those 
who are simple of heart and innocent of the 
world ? " To every man his own happiness. 
The ploughman at his plough, the tradesman 
in his shop, the man of science in his labora- 
tory, the bookman amid his books, the king 
in all his state, all I suppose have their share 
of joy and their share of sorrow, but some- 
times in unhappy moods I am startled to find 
myself envying the gross Hodge, who never 
thinks of yesterday or of to-morrow. Ah 
me, the world and all things in it are very 
grey sometimes, my friends. 



Then, what is happiness ? Does that word 
mean the same things to you as to me, does 
it stand for the same emotion ? To me, I 
fancy, happiness means chiefly absence of 
care. I have suflScient to live upon, my 
health is passing fair, I have friends and 
books ; and so upon most occasions I am 
reasonably happy. If I never thought, I 
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should be entirely so, but I must think, of 
friends gone, of friends who will go, of 
health that may break down, of old age that 
will creep on apace — if only I could forget 
yesterday and take no thought for the mor- 
row I should be content — that is where the 
beast of the field has the better of me ; but 
in all things else I have the happier part. 



To think that this prosing has grown out 
of a chance remark upon the making of 
presents ! I am a vagabondish thinker ! 
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I HAVE sometimes asked myself what 
book or poem or story I would choose 
to have written an I had been a great 
writer. In this matter as in so many 
others one must of course set aside Shakes- 
peare. It is the greatest tribute to his 
greatness that in all comparisons he must be 
put on one side. I should best love to have 
written that which has come home to most 
human hearts, in preference to the book 
most appraised by critics. What after all 
are these canons of art and so forth ? Merely 
the babble of schoolmasters. Of what ac- 
count is it whether a book or a verse or a 
painting or any work of art be or be not in 
accordance with laws laid down for guidance 
of nobodies and deducted by critics from the 
works of somebodies ? I laugh when I hear 
— as how often one does hear — a critic point- 
ing out the demerits in an acknowledged 
master-piece. Let him hold his foolish 
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tongue, poor man, and study to obtain a 
clear vision of its beauties. 



The touchstone of all art is humanity. A 
work of art that says nothing or that speaks 
falsely is not a work of art, but merely food 
for the lumber - room. A great picture, 
book or piece of music speaks to the heart, 
not only to the eye or ear. Take an ex- 
treme example. B3a:on's " Don Juan " is 
saved from the dust-heap by its not in- 
frequent touches of pure human emotion. 
It is the beauty of human emotion expressed 
by a great writer or artist that makes great 
art. 



How small the quantity of great literary 
art in the world and that chiefly confined 
to writers of works of imagination : save the 
poet and the novelist, the historian or the 
preacher and the essa3dst, there are no 
makers of literature who touch the chords of 
the human heart. If mere artistry in words 
were all that is needed for the making of 
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great literature, then writers on science 
and philosophy might be forgiven for their 
plea to count as men of letters. At least, so 
it seems to me. 



But what book would I choose to have 
written, or what poem or what story? I 
verily believe that of all written matter 
verses that have been sung to a noble tune 
are the words which have brought most 
consolation to human hearts. I well re- 
member walking back through the corn one 
Sunday evening with the old Essex parson, of 
whom I have spoken before. The sky was 
still flushed with the light of the dying day, 
before us across the cornfields a light shone 
out from a window in the vicarage. My old 
friend turned to me, saying with his kindly 
smile, which lights up his whole face, " I 
know what you are thinking of: you are 
singing in your heart that hymn." Yes, 
there were ringing in my heart the melody 
and the words of that evening hymn — 

<< Hark ! hark, my soul ! Angelic songs are swelling 
O'er earth's green fields " 
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And I was thinking, also, to how many hun- 
gry hearts such words as these had brought 
comfort, hearts hungry and unquestioning. 
Yet would I not have written that hymn, for 
deep down in my soul lingers the fear that 
its promise may not be fulfilled. 



No, I cannot determine upon any book or 
any verse that I would have written, or 
rather there are so many that I cannot fix 
my choice. I must seek in my own heart 
for that which has touched me most deeply — 
and now no longer do I hesitate. For I re- 
member the death of Helen Pendennis. 
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LI 

J HAD once the honour of meeting Mr. 
Lewis Carroll, and he conversed with 
me on Greek roots ; I sat opposite to 
him at lunch, where there was a large 
party assembled, he ate a biscuit and drank 
a glass of sherry ; he spoke but a few words. 
But afterward in the drawing-room he fore- 
gathered with my hostess' two little girls, 
whom he entertained to their delight. This 
conduct was, I have been told, typical of the 
man. He was never so happy as when with 
the children ; he seldom shone brightly in 
the company of his contemporaries. By a 
curiosity of fate his two great books are a 
delight to old and young alike. 



Of the many children's books that I read 
in my childish days, some few are still my 
solace, notably "The Pilgrim's Progress," 
"Robinson Crusoe," "Gulliver's Travels," 
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and Hans Andersen's " Fairy Tales/' Of 
these four three were written for men and 
women, yet their appeal is now chiefly to 
children ; Hans Andersen wrote chiefly for 
the young ones, but we older folk can see in 
his tales a human, hearty sentiment of which a 
child can know nothing. The two "Alices'* 
came to me later on, and I know not which 
I treasure the most — the Wonderland or the 
Looking-glass. They are books for all ages ; 
the little ones laugh and make merry over 
the queer folk, and the birds and the beasts 
and the fishes ; and we grown-ups laugh too, 
seeing also a whimsical, illogical logic in it 
all that highly entertains us. 



^ 



Some of the works of childhood's days 
would I fear, were I to attempt them again, 
prove sour grapes. I have pleasant recol- 
lections of the first time that I read the Swiss 
Family Robinson ; but . I have un- 
pleasant remembrances of a little book in a 
yellow cloth cover, which dealt with the 
adventures of an awful little prig called, I 
think, Frank, who asked questions of his in- 
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suflFerable parents which could never have 
occurred to the mind of any sane, sound boy. 
Then, too, Sandford and Merton raised my 
ire, and I have never subdued my dislike of 
Mr. Thomas Day, pedant and busybody. 

I am thankful, properly so, that I can still 
read with childlike eyes and understanding 
those books which I have named as still 
among my literary consolations, that immor- 
tal six. I shall realise that I am indeed 
growing old when the time comes— I pray 
it may never come — that I fail to read with 
simple pleasure these my old friends and 
comrades. I see, of course, in them more 
than a child can, but I am content so long 
as I can find in them all that a child does. I 
suppose children do read them now-a-days ? 
If publishers' lists and bookshop windows at 
Christmas-tide are any true guides the young 
folk still know they are good. How little, 
however, we elders know of the children 
around us or recollect of our own child- 
hood. If we remembered more clearly our 
own childish terrors and troubles how far 
happier than they are could we make the 
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lives of the little ones with whom we come 
in contact. It is a very rare spirit that can 
put himself or herself in the place of a child ; 
Mr. Barrie to my thinking is one of them. 

I do not often peep into a modem child's 
book, but almost as often as I do am I sur- 
prised at its contents. Do our children of 
to-day really like the literary provender set 
before them ? Boys are more suitably 
catered for than girls ; there are a plenty of 
good stirring adventure books still. But for 
the girls ! Wishy -. washy, namby - panby, 
sticky rubbish. So I consider the most part 
of it ; but then I am a mere man, and what 
can I know of a girl's mind ? I do say this, 
that, if girls delight in this sort of stuff, it is 
wonderful that any of them grow up into 
sensible women. But, after all, kittens grow 
up into sedate cats. 

But it is bed-time hour. What shall I 
take with me to read in bed ? It shall be 
"Robinson Crusoe." I wonder how many 
of us — by the way — have read Crusoe's theo- 
logical and moral discourses ? 
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LII 

CHARLES READE has preached 
us through the mouth of one of 
his children a sermon upon the 
text, "Put Yourself in His 
Place " ; an excellent sermon, an excellent 
text. How many of us, having read that 
sermon, have applied its teaching to — our- 
selves and not to our friends? More es- 
pecially in matters literary is that teaching 
admirable if rightly followed. I cannot bear 
literary dogmatism. I have never loved to 
be told that I needs must not only read but 
admire this, that, or the other book or author. 
Why must I do so ? For what ends do I 
read ? To improve my mind and to pass 
the flying hours, and I do not believe that I 
shall ever attain to the height of being either 
entertained or improved by the reading of 
works I do not and feel I can never appre- 
ciate. 
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When thus ferociously advising me, do 
my friends endeavour to put themselves in 
my place ? Is it not conceivable to them 
that my mind may still be that of a sane 
man even though it is not precisely the 
same as their own ? They do not expect all 
the foods that agree with them to agree with 
me ; cannot they apply the same wisdom to 
matters literary ? 



It has ever been my aim when lending, 
giving or advising the reading of a book to 
put myself in the other body's place. I have 
sometimes succeeded, I have often failed as 
far as he or she was concerned ; but I have 
always felt the better and the wiser for my 
eflfort. The outlook upon letters of any 
of us — "even the youngest'' — must neces- 
sarily be narrow, and we can widen it only 
by putting ourselves in others' places and by 
endeavouring to realise that other minds — 
other views. The author of a book often 
writes of the public " which he addresses." 
I wonder how many writers do really address 
themselves to their readers, do try to put 
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themselves in their places and so reach their 
hearts by what they write. Very few, I 
think, for I believe that most writers address 
themselves to themselves, just as it is the 
habit with too many preachers to address 
their warnings and advice to their auditors 
only. 



Yes ; I do believe that this is a golden 
maxim, which should be written up in every 
man's house, " Put Yourself in His Place." 
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LIII 

AS I sit amid my books, I some- 
times ask myself whither they 
wrll all go when I am gone. 
"/There is no reason why they 
should be kept together by those whose 
property they are destined to become ; they 
are too motley a lot of good fellows to be 
likely to appeal precisely to the taste of any 
one else than myself who have gathered 
them together. If books can feel, these of 
mine will mourn over me, for I have always 
treated them with kindness and with respect, 
and in the time to come they may fall into 
evil hands and lose their characters. For 
surely books have a character and retain 
their self-respect as long as they are re- 
spected ? That tall quarto has the spirit of 
a noble man of noble mind ; that dumpy, 
squat " Tom Jones " — I have heard his jolly 
chuckles with my mind's ear. 
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I began to write this in mournful mood, but 
I have no patience with myself when I am 
in "that evil frame of mind. For it is evil, I 
take it, to be melancholy, save over the mis- 
fortunes of one's friends. I am cheery by 
nature, as are all good bookmen, and I can 
unseat black care easily enough with the 
assistance of some of my cheery friends. Is 
there any great book that is not in essence 
cheerful ? Even nature herself is never 
cheerless ; the autumn is forerunner of the 
spring ; sunset precedes sunrise ; the desert 
leads us to the watercourses. Yes, I have 
never been in doleful dumps, but that I have 
found help in my trouble at the hands of my 
book comrades. The jovial roar of Falstaflf, 
the geniality of Addison, the optimism of 
Goldsmith, the virility of Tom Jones, the 
gentle pathos of Thackeray, the fun of 
Dickens — Herrick, Steele, Sterne, Scott, 
Keats, B3n:on — oh, what a host of books 
and writers, all ready to come to my 
succour — ^to your succour. 

There have been temples to the gods of 
war, of peace, of arts, of everything under 
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the sun. Shall we or those who come after 
us ever see a golden temple, all bejeweUed 
and decked with marble statues and glorious 
frescoes — dedicated to the Goddess of 
Letters? What a host of great names 
would be written up there — Homer, David,* 
Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe — ^all these giants 
and a few more. Each of us bookmen 
would have his favourite shrines, where he. 
could offer up thanksgiving for benefits un- 
forgot ; chiefly would I kneel at the altars 
of St. Shakespeare, St. Goldsmith, St. Scott, 
St. Thackeray, St. Addison, St. Dickens, St. 
Ruskin. But ever and anon I would pause 
before those of others, for I am full of 
gratitude to many men-of-letters, who 
have given of the best to the world and to 
me. 



The End. 
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